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What Shall This Man Do? _Itis natural for friends to be interested 
John 21:21 in each other’s future. So it was with 


Peter and John. To Jesus’ threefold 
question “Lovest thou Me?” Peter had given a threefold affirmative answer 
and had then received the commission: “Feed My lambs! Feed My sheep!” 
Jesus had forgiven Peter’s shameful denial. He had overlooked the weakness 
and inconstancy which had made that denial possible, and then He had 
announced to Peter the persecution and bonds and violent death through 
which he would glorify God. 

Was it too much for Peter? There is no sign that it was. Evidently 
he took it like the rock man he had again become. But there is evidence 
of something else: of curiosity concerning the future of his friend John. 
In Peter's mind thoughts such as these must have arisen: If Jesus, as an 
evidence of trust in my love for Him, promises me bonds and martyrdom, 
what has He in store for John, whose steady and courageous love He has 
never had reason to doubt? And so he turned to Jesus and asked: “Lord, 
what shall this man do?” 

Would John’s martyrdom be more glorious because he had loved Jesus 
more constantly? Or would Jesus spare His beloved disciple because He 
loved him too much to let him suffer? As if in answer to Peter’s unspoken 
question, Jesus said: “If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? 
Follow thou Me!” 

What shall this man do? Within a few weeks four groups of our teachers’ 
college and theological seminary graduates will anxiously await the news of 
each individual’s assignment to the work of the Church. And as the young 
disciple looks at the call which has been handed to him and its surprises 
and disappointments pass in confused review before his mind, he will feel 
the urge that Jesus’ other disciple felt and will ask about the lot of his 
friends and classmates: “What shall this man do? and this man? and this man? 
He will find out the place to which this one is to go. He will compare his 
salary with that of his roommate. He will weigh the desirable and undesirable 
features of the congregations to which his various classmates are called. 
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He will ask: “Why the difference?” But the answer will be the same as 
it was then — “What is that to thee?” 

How little were we able to judge a generation ago what the Lord had 
in store for each of us! How could we know that one of us would see death 
before he could even enter the service of the Church, that another would 
serve only a year before the Lord called him home? Who could have told 
us that some of those coveted calls would turn out to be positions of hard- 
ship and frustration or persecution for Christ’s sake, while others, far less 
promising, would be fields of rich experience and untold opportunity to 
feed Jesus’ lambs and sheep? We cannot help nodding in assent when the 
Savior speaks in our hearts: “What was that to thee? Each one served where 
I wanted him to be. Each one endured the hardships and enjoyed the 
blessings that I had ordained for him. And as you go on in life and in your 
work for Me, you will see that each one will lay down his task when I call 
him home.” 

Follow thou Me! The command comes to each one of us, whether we 
belong to this year’s graduates or to the group of a generation or of two 
generations ago. With eyes eagerly fixed on the path pointed out by our 
Lord and following in His steps, we shall gratefully realize the truth and 
wisdom of His judgment —“What is it to thee where others go or what 
others do? Follow thou Me!” Then we shall have neither time to muse nor 
desire to ask: “What shall this man do?” A. K. 


Time to Plant 


He who reads and reads 

And does not know what he knows 
Is like he who plows and plows 

And never sows. 

This is an old Oxford motto. It seems obvious that planting is just as 
important as plowing to assure a harvest. It.seems apparent also that much 
plowing has been done with little planting. 

Among Lutheran educators there are many who have read and read 
and a sizable number have engaged in research. Have they sowed the 
seed? Some have, but not nearly enough. More of it should be planted 
in Luraeran Epucation. A professional educator should feel it his respon- 
sibility to make a contribution periodically. Of course, the editors may 
reject it. If the seed is reasonably good and of the right type, it will 
ordinarily be approved. The seed should be clean. If weed seed is de- 
tected, it is thrown on the pile with the question mark. Occasionally the 
editors receive fifty bushels of the finest kaoliang seed, whereas in America ten 
bushels of wheat seed would serve much better. It is dealt with accordingly. 

On the other hand, it seems that there are great varieties of seeds which 
should be planted but have not been made available as yet. Perhaps you 
have some. 

The field of education is always ready for plowing and planting. It is 


always spring. He 


Ve 
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Too Many Ambulances A good story is worth retelling and reprint- 

ing. Here is one taken from the Twelfth 
Yearbook of the Claremont Reading Conference which deserves such con- 
sideration: 

It concerned a certain prosperous, thriving village by the sea. The only approach to 
this village was by way of a not-too-well-constructed highway, dangerous throughout, but 
especially precarious where it made a sharp turn and ran along a steep cliff by the sea. 
Many a car had failed to negotiate this turn and had piled up on the white sands below. 
The residents of the village were good, civic-minded citizens, and, as such, they deplored 
the many wrecks. Then, like all good citizens when a situation becomes too serious, 
they decided to do something about it. Public sentiment was aroused, a mass meeting 
was held, and various suggestions were made, one of which met with the hearty approval 
of all: So—says the story — with a great fanfare — committees were appointed, funds were 
raised, and the citizens banded together to purchase the best ambulance money could buy. 

Very funny and quite ridiculous, isn’t itP However, before criticizing 
too severely let us examine conditions to ascertain whether we belong to 
those citizens who purchased the ambulance. 

Apply this story to international situations. Soon the citizens will be 
called upon to spend additional billions on “ambulances.” Paid propagandists 
are touring the country, persuading the masses that it must be so. Surely, 
in case of a catastrophe good ambulances are necessary. The ridiculous part 
of the situation is that little or nothing is being done to repair the road or 
set up guards. The fact is that the “eye for an eye, tooth for a tooth” 
political philosophers are pouring water on the road to make it more haz- 
ardous; they are destroying the buildings, machines, and tools which are 
the basis of European economy. 

After examining the manipulation of Palestinian affairs by the United 
Nations, a slogan might be offered: “We unite to divide.” Korea, India, 
the Dutch East Indies, Germany, Czechoslovakia, are further evidences of 
the epidemic. More ambulances will be needed. 

But this is an educational journal. What is the application of the story 
to that area of human activity? A bit of meditation brings to mind a 
statement made by one of the truly great educators of the present century. 
He said: “A good teacher will not permit a mistake to occur. If she does, 
her work will be doubled.” It seems that some teachers find a certain delight 
in discovering errors. They feel that their effectiveness can be measured 
in terms of the red lead or red ink they consume. They spend their money 
on ambulances. They fail to realize that making an error makes an im- 
pression which must be eradicated. Prevention is better than cure. 

Apply the story to a social situation. Many articles have been written 
about the disintegration of the family, the building block of the social order. 
Try to answer the question honestly — basically what has been done about. 
the situation besides buying ambulances? How much in the way of educa- 
tion has been provided in preparation for the assumption of family privileges 
and responsibilities? 

Considering the educational pattern in its totality, serious consideration 
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should be given to ascertaining whether we are approaching that prosperous, 
thriving village by the sea over a well-built, well-protected, well-prepared 
road, or whether we shall be content to bring in the human debris in 
modern ambulances. H. G. 


Textbooks At this time of the year many a Lutheran school is contem- 
plating a change of textbook or perhaps even several texts. 
If we as a Church provided ideal textbooks for all subjects in our own system 
of schools, there would be no need for contemplating changes in textbooks. 
Since, however, we are still in the process of writing and publishing suitable 
modern texts for every subject taught in our schools, we may find it necessary 
to look elsewhere for the best in textbooks in certain phases of our subject 
material. At this time, therefore, a few observations may be in order. 

Most of the elementary teaching in America is textbook teaching in a 
great variety of forms. Hence it is important that schools be guided in their 
choice of textbooks by sound principles of selecting and organizing subject 
matter. 

As far as our Lutheran schools are concerned, our first concern is that 
the subject material be in harmony with our Christian faith. Whatever 
factual knowledge is taught and whatever attitudes are created by the use 
of a given text must not defeat the positive Christianity bred in our Christian 
homes and in our Christian schools. Therefore we must carefully examine 
all new textbooks to be introduced with a view to their fitness in a scheme 
of Christian education. 

We are furthermore anxious that the basic material of our textbooks 
be most useful. Only such books whose content has been determined scien- 
tifically to be most valuable socially have a place in the curriculum of a 
modern school. Thus a modern speller primarily presents for mastery only 
such words as are commonly used by children of a given grade or age level. 
Again, an up-to-date arithmetic is based on the everyday mathematical needs 
and current business practices of our time. In short, all textbooks, whether 
basic or supplementary, ought to take into account that schools should pre- 
pare pupils for life and therefore present, as far as possible and feasible, 
real-life situations. 

The organization of subject material in a textbook is another factor in 
selecting books for basic use in a school. As a rule, it is desirable that all 
content be organized around large meaningful topics rather than in unrelated, 
disconnected, encyclopedic fashion. This type of organization enables the 
pupils to retain the general impressions, even though many details may be 
forgotten. Reviews ought to occur frequently. Besides, subject matter should 
be organized as pupils learn it best, namely, through their own efforts in 
analyzing complex meaningful objects or situations. 

It is well, too, to consider the size of a school in selecting new texts. 
A school with one grade per teacher may well consider a series of textbooks 
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with expansive treatment of a given subject. A school with several grades 
per teacher, on the other hand, will wisely look for textbooks that offer con- 
cise or summarized treatment of subject matter. 

Owing to changing conditions in the world and improved practices in 
teaching, it becomes necessary from time to time to change our textbooks. 
Thus old books are abandoned not because they are old, but because they 
have often outlived their usefulness. A practice of this sort is nothing else 
but applying good common sense in the right direction. Vs be BB 


“‘Thanks’’ — for the Memory Under this heading the following 
item by Jerome P. Fleishman ap- 
peared in Coronet of March, 1947, on page 178: 

Ever notice what a wonderful effect a “Thank you” has on some folks? I have. It’s a 
hurry-mad, unappreciative world in the large, but I have always maintained that we can 
make life easier for another by a bit of effortless courtesy and an occasional word of sincere 
appreciation. 

Which reminds me of the farm woman who, at the end of a heavy day’s work, set 
before her men folks a heaping pile of hay. And when they indignantly asked whether 
she’d gone crazy, she replied: “Why, how did I know you'd notice? I’ve been cooking 
for you men the last twenty years, and in all that time I ain’t heard a word to let me 
know you wasn’t just eating hay.” 

In the Russia of the Czars it was the custom of the upper classes, when they had 
enjoyed a fine dinner, to insist on having the cook brought into the dining room to receive 
their congratulations. And, if you ask me, that’s a whale of a fine idea. 

Let’s smile more. Let’s speak more kind words. Let’s be more appreciative of those 
who help or serve us. 

We can add to our personal assets — and oh! so much more to our personal pleasure — 
with an appreciative word for others once in a while. 

The story about the farm woman, of course, illustrates a common failing, 
namely, taking faithful and efficient service for granted year in year out 
without ever a sign of recognition and appreciation. The moral of this 
story deserves to be applied especially (as far as the readers of this period- 
ical are concerned) to relationships between child and parent, teacher and 
parent, pupil and teacher, teacher and teacher (in all except one-teacher 
schools), teacher and pastor, teacher and pastor and board of education 
members or members of our churches in general, or vice versa in all rela- 


tionships just mentioned. HDB. 


Indispensable What makes a good pore: vs reply to ig 

: . uestion many traits might be enumerate 
for Effective Teaching Sct eho a Je teacher; or an 
extensive list of standards might be compiled on the basis of which good 
teaching is evaluated. 

Summarily it may be said without fear of contradiction that a good teacher 
is one who loves his work and his pupils. All standards of achievement 
evaluation and characteristics of personality are rooted in love of the work 
itself and of those with and for whom one works. And this holds true on 
all levels of education. 
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Ability to teach depends upon one’s preparation for the profession in 
general and for the specific classroom procedure in particular. It implies 
planning and study. Love for the work of teaching cannot but be a strong, 
perhaps the strongest, motive for this. 

Again, successful teaching implies a thorough study and understanding 
of the pupil or student. His interests, attitudes, and capabilities must be 
known by him who expects to accomplish success in directing and guiding 
learning. Hence a desire for knowing the pupil and the stages of his 
development is in the final analysis most potently prompted by the teacher's 
love for the pupil. 

Conversely viewed, aversion to teaching, regarding it as burdensome 
routine, and the resulting lack of interest in the individual pupil or student 
are a reliable index of inferior teaching. 

If love for the work of teaching. and deep personal concern for the 
individual pupil’s problems are motivated by the love of Christ, which “con- 
straineth us,” then teaching may be regarded as being on a high plane. This 
will become evident especially in times when adverse conditions and problem 
pupils or students confront the teacher. J a 


Family Devotions Many of our readers have had the good fortune in 

heir childhood to sit around the family table once 
a day and to listen to the reading of a chapter from Das Altenburger Bibel- 
werk or from some other cherished book of devotions. 

Who will deny that much of the lack of character training in our homes 
is due to the total neglect of family devotions or at least to the irregular 
and hurried manner in which they are conducted! 

The regular and systematic use of God’s Word is absolutely necessary to 
build and to maintain Christian homes. 

One of Synod’s most monumental Centennial projects is the publication 
of the Devotional Bible. The first volume of the series is now on the market. 
Others are to follow as soon as manuscripts can be completed and the 
printing can be carried out. 

Do we, as pastors, teachers, Sunday school teachers, board members, 
leaders in Christian education, provide for the regular and systematic study 
of God’s Word in our home? 

Do you as teacher concern yourself with the introduction of regular 
family devotions into the homes of your pupils? 

Many teachers have brought about the use of God’s Word in the homes 
through the children. 

We suggest that teachers of all agencies of Christian education make 
strenuous efforts during the year 1948 to work through the children in their 
charge for the introduction of regular and systematic family devotions. 

Who will report the first 50 per cent, 75 per cent, 100 per cent, achievement? 

A. H. Kramer 


Making Prayer Real 


EstTHEer FEDDERSEN 


Those of us who have taught a 
score of years have all doubtless 
found that now and then some partic- 
ular group of students grew to be 
our friends and comrades in a very 
special way, and so in time came to 
be entrusted with confidences that we 
had perhaps shared with few of our 
adult friends. 

My second-year German pupils at 
Lutheran High are such a group. As 
first-year German students they were 
my homeroom group last year, and as 
such they had an active share in our 
program of European relief. When 
we undertook to continue that pro- 
gram this year, they seemed to feel a 
special responsibility for it from the 
start and every now and then brought 
a perfectly amazing daily offering. 
Altogether it has been a constant joy 
to work with them, and as we have 
shared the letters from families in 
Germany recounting God’s wonderful 
dealings with them in providing for 
their needs, I have sometimes been 
moved to add a word concerning my 
own experience of His faithfulness in 
times of testing. So it was that near 
ihe close of the hour one day last 
November I was led to tell them of 
the time, not many years ago, when 
I had begun teaching again after six 
years of illness and mounting indebt- 
edness and found myself at the be- 
ginning of the summer vacation with 
a great desire to make certain small 
gifts for mission purposes, yet with 
not enough funds to cover necessary 
personal expenses until September. I 
told them how I had felt God encour- 
aging me to make those gifts and to 


trust Him to supply my own needs 
for the summer and how in that con- 
fidence I had one morning mailed out 
bank drafts for the sums I wished to 
give, returning home at noon with a 
light heart, certain that God had al- 
ready heard my prayer for my own 
daily bread. Up to this time the pu- 
pils had been listening attentively, 
but their eyes grew wide with expect- 
ancy as I went on to relate the rest 
—how that same afternoon the post- 
man had brought me a letter in an 
unfamiliar hand containing a check 
for the exact amount that I had mailed 
out in the morning, together with a 
note explaining that this sum was due 
me in return for having taught some 
night classes that past February for 
a service for which I had not expected 
to be paid and which I had almost 
forgotten. 

I told the pupils that this incident 
had merely been the first of a series of 
experiences from which I had learned 
that if we give with a reckless disre- 
gard for ourselves and our own so- 
called “security,” God will pour out 
such an abundant blessing that we 
shall feel deeply humbled and yet 
filled with a joy that cannot be ex- 
pressed in words. He will not always 
send a check the same day, nor will 
it always be written out to the exact 
penny. But if we give out of deep 
love for God and for the souls of 
those who may never know Jesus as 
their Savior unless we take care that 
someone is sent to them, we can count 
always and everywhere on finding our 
own needs supplied in answer to our 
believing prayer. 
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A few moments later a very thought- 
ful group of pupils filed out of the 
room, but as they went, one of the 
boys paused beside me at the desk 
and with an earnest yet eager face in- 
quired: “Miss Feddersen, couldn't 
we have a little prayer each day be- 
fore we take our relief collection?” I 
assured him that I thought we could 
and that we would present the idea 
to the class the next day. We did, and 
no one seemed to consider it a strange 
or unusual thing to do. Hence we 
bowed our heads then and there and 
commended this venture to God’s 
direction, asking Him to take over 
our relief program in a very special 
way and by means of it to lead us 
into an experience of prayer that 
would help us to recognize more 
clearly His gracious dealings with 
us and with the people for whom 
He would lead us to pray. 

What followed has been the most 
wonderful experience of all my years 
of teaching. God has kept us very 
simple and direct and natural about 
it all, and He Himself has supplied 
us with more than enough things for 
which to pray. It was just during the 
weeks when we were bending every 
effort to send as many food parcels 
to Europe as possible in order that 
Christmas might be brightened in 
many homes, and so we prayed first 
of all for willing hearts for ourselves 
and for the other classes taking part 
in this work as well as for safe and 
prompt delivery of the boxes. Then, 
since there were letters asking for 
clothing, we prayed that all pupils 
whose mothers could give them such 
needed items would remember to 
bring them and that we might be 
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provided with the necessary boxes to 
pack the clothing already at hand. 
It was wonderful to see the prompt 
generous response to our appeal for 
clothing — much of it from members 
of the class themselves, but a great 
deal, too, from people who had never 
given before and who knew nothing 
about our prayer effort. On the same 
day on which we had prayed for suit- 
able boxes, the father of one of my 
pupils in another class came to ask 
whether we could use more of the 
standard containers which he had 
brought us once before, and ever 
since then he has kept us provided 
with these as well as with the broad 
gummed tape that we would find it 
hard to get ourselves. The pupils 
have volunteered their services as 
never before and have been eager to 
have a share in taking care that our 
common task should be carried out. 
Meantime the letters that continued 
to come in have kept alive in us a 
sense of very intimate participation 
in the lives of our friends across the 
water, especially the. teachers and 
pupils of a Lutheran school that we 
have adopted, so to speak, along with 
the pastor, who is one of the founders 
of the school, and we kept praying in 
a very personal way for them and 
their specific needs, just as we con- 
tinue to do now. 

Just at the time that we started 
our prayer circle the eight-year-old 
brother of one of our high school girls 
was run over by a truck and cruelly 
injured. Shirley was not in our class, 
but some of the pupils were in her 
other classes, and all of them took a 
very warm and immediate interest in 
the case. We prayed for little Billie 
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day after day, when it seemed that 
his mind would never be normal again 
or that his body was too badly shat- 
tered to recover. When we learned 
what a burden all the hospital ex- 
penses were to the family, they raised 
a generous collection and sent it with 
a little message expressing their con- 
cern. And today we are experiencing 
the joy of having Billie recover, slowly 
but steadily, until it seems that both 
his body and his mind may be quite 
normal again in time. 

Perhaps such a varied ministry as 
this would in itself constitute sufficient 
reason for the existence of our prayer 
group. But it appears that God had 
something even greater in store for us 
from the beginning. Some time be- 
fore the Christmas recess we began 
asking Him to point the way to a 
greater spiritual ministry on our part, 
and to that end I had been using va- 
rious means to make the pupils more 
deeply aware of the appalling dark- 
ness that covers vast portions of our 
world where no messenger of the 
Cross has ever set foot or where there 
is perhaps one missionary for millions 
of heathen. We prayed that God 
would send men to proclaim the Gos- 
pel and that we might help send them. 
And God, in a most wonderful yet 
simple way, provided a sum of several 
hundred dollars to be given us at 
Christmas with the understanding that 
we should give it again in His name 
to various Kingdom causes, as the 
Holy Spirit should direct us. At first 
the students could scarcely believe 
this announcement, but by that time 
they had begun to expect God to do 
very wonderful and personal things 
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in answer to prayer, and so even this 
did not seem too amazing. 

We have now spent a considerable 
portion of the sum entrusted to us, 
and we find we have greatly extended 
the horizon of our missionary interest. 
It seemed natural that we should reach 
out particularly to the needs of child- 
ren everywhere, and it has given us 
much happiness to vote various sums 
for child evangelism and orphanage 
work in Europe, India, and China, as 
well as in our own country. We are 
setting aside a gift to the American 
Bible Society, since in that way we 
shall be helping to supply the great 
postwar need for tracts and Scrip- 
tures, and we have given to the “auto- 
mobile fund” that our Board of Home 
Missions maintains for the mission- 
aries in South America. Since our 
Church is now preparing to launch 
work among the vast Mohammedan 
population of India and other parts of 
Asia, we have decided to give a part 
of our funds to the society that has 
been promoting this cause so ener- 
getically. 

Only those who have ever had a 
share in such a prayer fellowship will 
understand when I say that one of the 
most precious things about this ex- 
perience has been the bond of love 
and friendship that has sprung up be- 
tween the members of this class. I 
have often had classes in which there 
was a marked spirit of comradeship 
uniting the students, but there is some- 
thing altogether different about this 
group. We feel Christ very intimately 
present with us and praying with us 
as we pray, and the sense of His near- 
ness remains even after we have gone 
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over to our German lesson. This se- 
mester there are only boys in the class, 
and the group includes most of the 
first-string basketball players. There 
is plenty of spirit that needs to be kept 
within proper bounds. But there has 
been a transforming influence at work, 
and situations that might almost have 
become problems have 
themselves happily as we have re- 
minded ourselves of what Christ ex- 
pects of us. 

Whenever we have discussed the 
subject of Christian giving in general, 
we have taken it for granted that we 
should begin with the tithe as the 
lowest level, and I have tried to 
deepen in them the conviction that 
the church in which we hold member- 
ship should first of all receive that 
portion of God’s gifts to us. What- 
ever we give through such channels 
as our school relief fund should 
properly be over and above this basic 
gift to our own church. I was inter- 
ested to have a few of the boys tes- 
tify in class the other day that their 
gifts to the various causes to which 
we have contributed here had not in 
any way reduced the sum that they 
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put into their church envelopes. 
These boys are chiefly juniors, some 
of whom earn a sizable sum weekly, 
and I know that one of them in par- 
ticular sets up a definite budget and 
abides by it. I believe that the mem- 
bers of this group will be especially 
useful members of their local con- 
gregations as well as laymen with a 
world vision in matters pertaining to 
the work of Synod. And perhaps 
those who are going to be ministers 
are receiving a special training, too, 
the influence of which will follow 
them all through their ministry. Might 
it even be that God is preparing some- 
one in the group to go to the ends of 
the earth carrying the Good News? 

Someone has very rightly observed 
that “if the Church does not capture 
the emotional life of her young people, 
other agencies will.” My experience 
with this fellowship has shown me 
that Christ can be given such a place 
of pre-eminence in the lives of our 
boys and girls that He may truly pos- 
sess and control all their best power. 
Are we watchful for every opportunity 
to yield Him His rightful place in 
their hearts? 


Wantep! — Men in high places like Daniel, of whom it was said: “We 
shall not find any occasion against this Daniel, except we find it against him 
concerning the Law of his God” (Dan. 6:5). 

Servants of God like Barnabas, who was “a good man and full of the Holy 


Ghost and of faith’ (Acts 11:24). 


Preachers like Paul, whose “speech and preaching was not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power 


(I Cor. 2:4). 


Lovers of the Bible like the Bereans, who “received the Word with all 
readiness of mind and searched the Scriptures daily whether those things 


were so” (Acts 17:11). 


Churchgoers like David, who was able to say: “Lord, I have loved the 
habitation of Thy house and the place where Thine honor dwelleth” 


(Ps. 26:8). 


Church members like the early Christiatis, who “continued steadfastly in 
the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship and in breaking of bread and in prayers” 


(Acts 2:42). — Selected. 


An Evaluation of the Vacation Bible School 


on the Basis of Firsthand Experience 
Wa ter F. BLEKE 


The vacation Bible school of Peace 
Church of Antigo, Wis., held during 
the last three weeks of June, 1947, 
immediately after the close of the 
regular school term, was our first at- 
tempt to conduct any type of vaca- 
tion school. The materials of in- 
struction, as well as most of the vari- 
ous items of advertising materials, 
were those offered by our Board for 
Parish Education. 

By request we shall give an evalua- 
tion of our vacation Bible school as 
conducted during the past summer. 
Lest someone should think us boast- 
ful, we are certain that there are 
many who surpassed us, but we also 
fully recognized the blessing of our 
Lord in attaining the aims which we 
set for ourselves as the most urgent 
in our particular parish. 


VIEWING OUR SITUATION 

Our congregational property, with 
church and school, is located in a 
city of 10,000 people. A substantial 
part of our membership is scattered 
in the rural area as far as ten miles 
from our property. The principal 
source of income for this particular 
group is dairying. This means that 
there are difficulties to be overcome 
for parents to get their children to 
our school and Sunday school. 
Furthermore, our records show 
clearly that a good number of these 
children did not receive any sys- 
tematic religious training until con- 
firmation, oftentimes due to the con- 
ditions just mentioned. 

Although we did have a three-room 


school with a little over one hundred 
pupils from a congregation that num- 
bers seven hundred communicants, 
we also have families living in the 
city who were not sending their 
children for reasons which, we be- 
lieve, are common in many localities. 
Sometimes a poor public school sys- 
tem works to the advantage of our 
school system, but as far as our ob- 
servation goes, the Antigo public 
school system is above the average. 
Therefore the objective to be at- 
tained in our particular situation was 
to try to prove to our own people 
that although laboring under certain 
difficulties, our school and Sunday 
school with the Word of God was of- 
fering “the one thing needful” and 
therefore had something very vital 
for those not attending our present 
agencies of Christian instruction. 
AIM 


Our task was plain. “As we have 
therefore opportunity, let us do good 
unto all men, especially unto them 
who are of the household of faith,” 
Gal.6:10. There were many in our 
household who were not receiving 
proper religious training. Being fully 
conscious of the fact that children 
so often determine the school which 
they shall attend by their likes and 
dislikes, we determined not only to 
acquaint them more with the divine 
truths, but also with the Sunday 
school teachers and the faculty of the 
school. It was our purpose to “sell” 
the real value of the school and Sun- 
day school to these children, and 
through them to their parents, so 
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that, regardless of the various dif- 
ficulties, these parents might be per- 
suaded to enroll their children in an 
agency which offered a more sys- 
tematized Christian instruction. Be- 
cause of this emphasis the real mis- 
sionary aspect of the vacation Bible 
school remained secondary. 

Another anticipated outcome of 
this aim was that eventually, after 
they had experienced the real value 
of Christian training, the parents 
might do something to secure a 
much-needed school bus. 


THE PROCEDURE OF 
ENROLLMENT 

Our first concern was for the chil- 
dren of our own members who were 
not receiving the adequate amount 
of Christian instruction. Therefore 
all children of school age not attend- 
ing our school received cards of in- 
vitation, announcing our three-hour 
morning sessions and urging them 
and their parents to make every ef- 
fort to bring about a three weeks’ at- 
tendance of our vacation Bible 
school. 

Naturally, also many of our school 
children were interested in attend- 
ing. Having no records of previous 
years by which to judge what the 
attendance might be, we did not feel 
that we could enroll children with- 
out being assured that we would 
have a sufficient number of teachers 
for the children. We therefore told 
our school children that they could 
also enroll for the vacation Bible 
school under the following two con- 
ditions: 

1. By bringing a child of one of 
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our own members not enrolled in our 
school or Sunday school. 

2. By bringing an unchurched 
child. 

The school children were given 
various missionary incentives to go 
out and get other children to attend, 
and we found the results to be very 
satisfactory. 


THE TEACHERS 

You will recall that in our aim we 
stated that it was also our purpose to 
acquaint the Bible school children 
with the faculty of the school and the 
teachers of the Sunday school. All 
three members of the school faculty 
served, as well as those Sunday school 
teachers who found it possible to 
leave their regular vocation and give 
the Bible school their time. 

It might be of interest to state that 
one of the teachers arranged with her 
employer to have the mornings off for 
the three weeks for the sake of the 
Bible school. Another teacher, a 
public school teacher, confirmed on 
Pentecost Sunday last year, gave up 
her vacation trip in order to teach. 


THE DEVOTIONS AND 
INDIVIDUAL PUPIL 
CONSULTATIONS 

The daily opening devotions were 
held in the church. Usually the out- 
line of devotions suggested in the 
Vacation Bible School material was 
followed. The superintendent of the 
Bible school would speak to the chil- 
dren and their teachers on some Bible 
story or text not in the materials for 
the lesson of the day, so that the chil- 
dren might become acquainted with 
additional Bible lessons as they ap- 
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plied to their daily lives. The daily 
devotions also tried to emphasize the 
importance and necessity of daily in- 
struction as well as viewing all things 
in the light of God’s Word, again in 
keeping with our aim for the vaca- 
tion Bible school itself, namely, to 
gain these children for the agencies 
that will give them further training 
in God’s truths. 

Nothing means more to an in- 
dividual, especially to a child, than 
personal attention. Convince the 
child that he should come to your 
school and Sunday school, and you 
have overcome the greatest obstacle 
in most cases. Therefore the super- 
intendent of the Bible school spent 
the greater part of his time, during 
the class periods, consulting with in- 
dividual pupils. Essential points in 
these consultations were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The child’s reaction toward the 
study of God’s Word, since with some 
it was their first real contact with the 
Word. 

2. Pointing out to the child the 
value of the Word’s influence 
throughout a whole school year and 
also every Sunday morning. 

3. The type of Christian teachers 
here in the Bible school as well as in 
the full-time agencies. 

4, The excellent future companion- 
ship possibilities found in an environ- 
ment of Christian influence. 

5. Learning to understand the 
child’s abilities and difficulties spir- 
itually and mentally. 

6. Learning to know the child’s or 
the home’s reason for not having 
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made use of the Christian education 
facilities till now. 


7. Learning to know whether a 
visit at the home could be beneficial. 


8. Expressing our deep concern for 
the child’s welfare, both spiritual and 
physical. 

9. Extending a hearty invitation to 
the child to attend the school and 
Sunday school. 


10. Securing suggestions for pos- 
sible improvement of our vacation 
Bible school as well as of our pro- 
gram of Christian education. 


11. Possible suggestions as to how 
transportation to school and Sunday 
school might be provided for the 
children. 

THE RESULTS 


Naturally, all results from a vaca- 
tion Bible school cannot be given in 
figures. In three weeks we were able 
to sow the seed of the Word into the 
hearts of children. The figures that 
follow show that we were given op- 
portunity to plant again and also 
plant for the first time. But in view 
of the afore-mentioned aim the reader 
will be interested to know what was 
accomplished toward its attainment. 
This we can state partly in statistics. 

Enrolled were 55 children from our 
own congregation, nine from other 
churches or as mission prospects, a 
total of 64. Of these, 19 children en- 
rolled in the school in September; 
18 were already in the school; 27 did 
not enroll in the school, but some in 
the Sunday school. 

Several comments on the above 
statistics. Our school gained 41.3 
per cent of the pupils who had not 
been attending it as of last June. 
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One of the newly gained pupils daily 
travels a round-trip distance of about 
twenty miles. Several more pupils 
should have been gained, but certain 
grades within our school are filled to 
capacity, and therefore we have a 
waiting list. 

Considering the distance some of 
these people traveled to vacation 
Bible school, our average attendance 
of the 64 pupils enrolled, especially 
in consideration of the busy season 
in summer for the people in the rural 
area, we feel was gratifying. 

First week: 45.8 pupils per day; 
second week: 47 pupils; third week: 
48.8 pupils; an average of 47.2 pupils 
per day. 

What did our vacation Bible school 
do for our future? Some of the chil- 
dren who promised to come — and the 
parents really want them to come — 
will attend the school as soon as they 
have solved their transportation prob- 
lems. From our conversations with 
many of the parents we know that 
they are thinking of this matter far 
more seriously than ever before. 
Some have promised to send their 
children next year, others have stated 
that their children will surely come to 
the school before confirmation in- 
struction begins. 

Our aim in sowing the seed for a 
school bus also has taken root. We 
know that when the time is ripe to 


approach this problem, there will be 
people who will want the bus, be- 
cause they have experienced in their 
children the value of what Christian 
education can mean. 


LET US BE ENCOURAGED 


We have used the vacation Bible 
school only in one way. We have 
really not touched the mission aspect 
of it at all. But let us just keep a 
few things before us. The vacation 
Bible school is an agency that can 
prove to be one of the best auxiliaries 
through which to promote the school 
and Sunday school. We agree that 
the vacation Bible school should 
never be the only agency, but it does 
present to our Church, in addition to 
its regular agencies, splendid oppor- 
tunities for growth, which we should 
not by-pass. The American parents 
for some reason think the summer 
school a fine arrangement for their 
children. Many will send their chil- 
dren there when your other agencies 
of training have as yet no appeal. 
Through the vacation Bible school 
we have an opportunity to open the 
door; and when it is open, we have 
the privilege to sow the Word, to 
show people our plant with its facil- 
ities, to gain their good will, and 
secure children for other more effec- 
tive agencies used by the Church in 
its program of Christian training. 


Wuar Is a Reat Epucation? — The sounder view of education, it seems 
to me, is the one which emphasizes discipline. In this view what one gets 
in school is not so much learning as the technique of learning, the art of edu- 


cating oneself through all the media the environment affords. 
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educate only if they enable one to continue learning forever after. The art 
of reading and the technique of research are the primary instruments of 
learning, of being taught things and finding them out. That is why they must 
be the prime objectives of a sound educational system. — M. J. ADLER in How 


to Read a Book. 


Children in Waiting 


Auton M. Broren 


Sunday dinner is over at the Lu- 
theran Children’s Home at Addison, 
Ill. As the dishwashing crew busies 
itself in the kitchen and the sweepers 
hurry to clean up the dining room, 
two “little guys” wander out in front 
of the large, red-brick Kinderheim 
building —there to pick out a spot 
and wait. 

Soon they are joined by others. As 
they wait, they keep their eyes peeled 
on the long, three-block stretch of 
sidewalk which leads to Addison’s 
ice-cream parlor, where the Grey- 
hound busses unload their passengers. 
Today, if all goes well, a parent or a 
relative, the child’s only link with a 
broken past, may come to see him. 

Johnny, the youngster standing 
over by the hedge, has reason to be- 
lieve that his grandma will visit him 
this afternoon. Usually she comes on 
a late bus and stays just for an hour, 
but Johnny is there waiting now — 
just in case she should come earlier. 
She is the one who keeps up his hopes 
that one day he may come to Chicago 
and live at her place. 

Sitting on the cement steps in front 
of the building is Nan, a ten-year- 
old; she is looking forward to seeing 
her father again this day. Last week 
end her mother was permitted by the 
court to visit her. Although the 
mother had filled Nan with reasons 
for disliking the other parent, the 
little girl has forgotten all these now. 
She just wants to see her daddy. 

Elsewhere on the grounds or in 
the playrooms are children who used 
to stand with the rest and wait. 


Often their housemothers or teachers 
had helped them write letters to 
parents or relatives in the hope that 
somebody might come to visit. But 
they soon learned to expect no one — 
because no one ever came. 

Until the last bus of the afternoon 
passes through Addison from Chi- 
cago, there will be boys and girls 
waiting, unwilling to admit that to- 
day someone has forgotten them; un- 
willing to tell playmates that their 
folks didn’t have time to come. For 
them Sunday afternoon has become 
the “longest day in the week.” 

Yes, these children have waited, 
just as they have done all their lives, 
have waited for a break, for someone 
to love them and understand them. 
Waiting symbolizes their entire lives. 

There’s Willie, for example. When 
his home was still physically a home, 
he longed for the companionship of 
his dad. He wanted to go downtown 
with him; to go camping with him. 
He wanted his mom to be like other 
moms — to make the home a pleasant 
place. 

When Bill Hanson’s mother met 
her son every afternoon after school, 
Willie was envious. He watched out 
of the corner of his eye as Bill and 
his mother strolled down the street 
toward their home and talked about 
what had happened in school that 
day. 

Then Willie himself walked over 
to Herb Hermansen’s before supper, 
and Herb’s dad, who had just come 
home from work, came out and 


played football with them. When he 
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went to Tom Porter’s house to look 
at Big-Little books, Willie couldn't 
help but notice how considerate the 
members of the family were toward 
one another and even toward him. 

But at his own home it was an- 
other story. Supper didn’t taste so 
good; it was probably because Dad 
and Mom were quarreling. Dad al- 
ways came home from work at a 
different time, and when Mom would 
ask him where he had been, Dad 
would get mad. And so it was that 
nobody paid much attention to 
Willie. That’s why they didn't notice 
that he had slipped away from the 
supper table and was on his way 
down to the corner to see what the 
big guys were up to. 

Willie had wanted many things 
for his family. Sometimes in the 
darkness he would walk over to Sixth 
Street, and there he would see the 
warm light pouring from the Wilsons’ 
living room, where the family was 
gathered together. Then he would 
go back home, where the shades were 
drawn and a dim light was burning. 
Inside, his mom was in one room 
and his dad in another. Someone 
would grunt: “Where have you been, 
Willie?” 

Well, even a child can finally give 
up. He doesn’t realize that his dad 
and his mother never really have 
loved each other. They both are so 
upset and confused by what they 
might call “their bum starts in life” 
that they have little time for Willie — 
that is, unless he really gets into 
trouble. 

After patient waiting the conclu- 
sion even to a little boy is a natural 
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one — “What’s the use?” That is the 
signal for society to watch out. 
When there is no one to confide in; 
when there is no one to command 
respect; when there is no one to un- 
derstand, trouble comes in big doses. 
This is what happened to Willie. 

He was on his own until he was 
caught. Truancy, stealing, mischief- 
making, all became a part of his life. 
He didn’t always come right home 
from school; that is, if he even went 
to school. The “big guns” of the 
neighborhood were only too eager to 
tutor him in their language and skills. 
Here was satisfaction for Willie. He 
began to enjoy this new-found free- 
dom and power. 

Civil authorities finally caught up 
with Willie and brought him into 
court. There the judge heard the 
case and then decided that Willie 
could no longer be left in the care 
of his own parents. He was sent to 
the children’s home. 

In that simple statement many 
words are implied. To a children’s 


home . . . for the first time . . . among 
strangers . . . away from his own 
parents. Not even a soldier who has 


felt homesickness abroad can realize 
the heartache a ten-year-old must ex- 
perience in being lifted from his 
home neighborhood and pace ina 
children’s home. 

At Addison, as in most child-caring 
institutions, employees do everything 
in their power to meet the needs of 
a guy like Willie. They want to win 
the confidence, the respect, and 
finally the love of this boy. 

But though the will on the part of 
the employees is strong, the task may 
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have become extremely difficult, es- 
pecially if the child has learned to 
rely almost completely upon his own 
initiative and power. There may be 
a suspicion of each friendly pat on 
the shoulder. There may be no 
reason, the child feels, why he should 
respect anyone. Who cares what 
happens to him? 

From this point on, all of the pa- 
tience, understanding, and love of 
those who come in contact with this 
boy are needed to bring him back. 
Deep is the scar left by a broken 
home and the accompanying events, 
and it often is irritated to influence 
thought and action. Whatever de- 
cision is made for the boy — whether 
he remain in the Home or be placed 
in a foster home —a big task in re- 
construction remains to repair the 
damage done. 

Surely, eventually the boy will 
make friends in his new surround- 
ings. He will find love and respect 
for those who are working for him 
and with him inside and outside the 
Home. But we may rightly exclaim: 
“What heartache could have been 
spared if he had found what he was 
waiting for while he was still in his 
own home, in his own neighborhood, 
in his own school!” 

Forest fires swept through large 
parts of the New England States to 
bring death and destruction to many. 
As we look back, we say: “If only 
someone had discovered the blaze 
when it could have been stamped out 
with just a little effort, what damage 
might have been prevented!” 

Into the classrooms of our schools 
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come boys and girls who are in one 
of the stages of “waiting.” They may 
have waited a long time, but they 
have not yet lost hope; or they may 
have given up and adopted the at- 
titude “What’s the use?” But the im- 
portant fact to remember is that 
these children are still tied up with 
their home situations. A little under- 
standing now can replace a great deal 
of understanding and heartbreaking 
work later on. 


The foster-home programs by child 
welfare agencies are a recognition of 
the importance of the normal home 
situation. In an institution many of 
the staff members will win the love 
of the children in their care. But 
they belong to everyone. It’s “com- 
munity love.” Each boy and girl, 
however, needs more than that. Each 
one needs someone for himself or her- 
self alone. Someone that’s “personal 
property,” that doesn’t belong to all 
the children. Mom and Dad should 
be the ones to fill that bill. 

Keeping this in mind, the school 
must function to better the home. 
Perhaps the satisfaction which a child 
gets in school will make up for much 
that is lacking in the home. Parents 
and teachers must become alert to 
their common goals and must work 
in close harmony. Thus they can, for 
tomorrow, limit the number of boys 
and girls tricked by life. 

Questions which both groups must 
face now are: What can I do to 
strengthen the home? If there is 
some child waiting, what can I do to 
bring the light of “belonging” back 
into his eyes? 


Science in the Grades 
Joun W. Krorz 


Never has there been greater in- 
terest in science than there is today. 
Progress in the fields of physics and 
chemistry has given us in our every- 
day lives many things which were 
once regarded as luxuries. Man has 
learned increasingly to control the 
natural forces that surround him and 
to harness them as his servants. He 
is beginning to taste the power that 
comes from subduing the earth and 
ruling over it. Progress in medicine 
has lengthened the span of man’s life 
and has relieved much of the suf- 
fering that illness brings. No longer 
do fear and terror spread over the 
earth as a plague moves from coun- 
try to country and from continent to 
continent. 

But science has also brought its 
problems. The chief of these is the 
control of atomic energy. In split- 
ting the atom, scientists have created 
a Frankenstein monster which may 
very well destroy mankind. Cer- 
tainly as Christians we cannot but be 
impressed with the fact that while 
man has learned more and more to 
control his physical surroundings and 
to harness them for his benefit he 
cannot control his social relationships 
with his fellow men and can succeed 
only in thinking up new horrors by 
which he may destroy his neighbor. 
In man’s helplessness and hopeless- 
ness before this challenge we see 
how truly the imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth. Man can 
control everything except his own evil 
heart. 

The fact that science has made 
such contributions to our society and 


has made such contributions to the 
victory which we are so much in 
danger of losing today and the fact 
that our Government is calling for 
more and more trained scientists, 
while scientists call attention to the 
appalling shortage of technically 
trained and competent men, call for 
a renewed emphasis on science in our 
schools today. We cannot be par- 
ticularly proud of the job our teach- 
ers have done in science education 
in the past generation. It has been 
inadequate and haphazard. Instead 
of capitalizing on the interest that 
every child has in science, it has suc- 
ceeded in formalizing science and 
destroying that interest. It is prob- 
ably true that there are no subjects 
for which there is as much natural 
interest as for those in the field of 
science. This fact has been generally 
recognized by educators. Yet most 
teachers fail to capitalize on that in- 
terest, and by teaching science and 
not children they eventually succeed 
in elevating science to a place where 
“it's a wonderful thing but not for 
me. 

This is not meant to be an indict- 
ment of our Lutheran schools only. 
The public schools are no_ better. 
Probably one of the chief reasons for 
this is the fact that our public schools 
have fallen so exclusively into the 
hands of women teachers. But we 
should be interested particularly in 
the fact that our teaching of science 
has not been so effective as it might 
have been. 

There is another reason why 
science education is important in our 
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schools. Not only is science needed 
in a well-rounded education, but we 
as Christians must know something 
of science, its methods, and its con- 
tributions. We ought to teach our 
pupils what science has done for us. 
And we ought to prepare our pupils 
for the attacks that are made on their 
faith in the name of science. It is 
not too early to do that in the ele- 
mentary grades; indeed, it is im- 
perative that we do it already in the 
grades. We must face the fact that 
for most of our children a Christian 
education ends with their graduation 
from the eighth grade. From there 
on, secular education takes over. 
Since very few of our pupils will end 
their education with the eighth grade, 
this means that most of them will re- 
ceive further education in schools 
where many of their teachers will 
not be Christians. 

I believe that in our elementary 
schools we should acquaint our pupils 
not only with scientific and Scrip- 
tural truths but also with the attacks 
which are leveled against the Bible 
truths. To be specific, we must, for 
instance, not only teach them what 
the Bible says about the creation of 
the world and man, but also discuss 
the prevailing pseudoscientific ac- 
count of the origin of the world and 
of man. And we must show clearly 
why we cannot accept the latter. Let 
us be sure that our pupils learn of 
these attacks from us and that they 
do not hear of them for the first time 
from the lips of secular teachers. Let 
us be fair, too, in our presentation of 
our opponents’ position. Let us not 
attribute to them statements which 
they do not make. For if a boy or 
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girl learns later that we have mis- 
represented evolution, his sense of 
fairness will be offended. To be very 
specific, let us guard against saying 
that evolutionists believe we are 
descended from monkeys. It is pos- 
sible to say that and then to poke 
fun at such a statement. But the 
statement is not true, and any fair- 
minded pupil is bound to resent it 
when he learns that the evolutionists’ 
position has been misrepresented. 

How may the teaching of science 
be improved? It is self-evident that 
we should capitalize on the interests 
which children themselves have. In 
The Child and His Curriculum, Lee 
and Lee state: “Science offers the 
richest possible experiences for boys 
and girls. In probably no other area 
in the elementary school is there the 
vital interest already developed and 
waiting to be utilized by the clever 
teacher. The necessity is not to 
stimulate, but rather to guide the 
experiences so that they will increase 
the pupil's understanding and enjoy- 
ment of his environment. ... An 
embarrassment of riches is the prob- 
lem in selecting science experiences 
rather than a dearth of materials. The 
teacher is faced with the task of 
selecting the most valuable.” Let us 
be on our guard against formalizing 
our science instruction by disregard- 
ing these interests of our children. 
Rather we ought to take these in- 
terests and guide them. Often we 
can suggest the how and the why 
to the children and then guide their 
interests into a study of the topic we 
have in mind. 

As much as possible the natural 
sciences should be tied up with the 
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social sciences. The child is primarily 
interested in himself and in the things 
which affect him personally. Then, 
too, good science teaching is not an 
end in itself, but rather a way of 
thinking and a force which may or 
may not contribute to the good of 
society depending on its control. 
That, after all, is the real problem we 
face in the control of the atomic 
bomb. 

In our science program we ought 
to remember that the interests of 
children are influenced by seasonal 
changes. Spring is the time to study 
plant growth and wild flowers; winter 
is the time to study snow. It would 
be poor curricular planning to study 
wild flowers and plant growth in the 
middle of winter and to study elec- 
tricity and magnetism during those 
months when the out-of-doors is 
beckoning. It is not always con- 
venient to fit the curriculum into the 
seasonal interests, but thereby effec- 
tive teaching can be done. 

One way to capitalize on the in- 
terest which boys and girls have in 
science is to use materials which in- 
volve manipulation and investigation. 
Interest may be further aroused by 
giving the pupils something to do. 
Not only should pupils read about 
scientific processes and discoveries, 
not only should they see pictures of 
these, but they should actually handle 
as many materials as possible. There 
are many simple experiments which 
grade school pupils can perform. In 
these, pupils should be given an op- 
portunity to make discoveries for 
themselves. They should be per- 
mitted to try things out. The most 
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successful experiments are those in 
which the pupil is given some sug- 
gestion of what to look for in his re- 
sults, but still has ample opportunity 
to make his own observations and 
discoveries. Experiments in which 
complete results are known in ad- 
vance do not give nearly the thrill 
that those do in which the pupil is 
permitted to make discoveries for 
himself. 

The difference in science interest 
between the two sexes should also be 
taken into consideration. Boys are 
more interested in the physical sci- 
ences than are girls. Ordinarily a 
boy’s interest in science is more in- 
tense than a girl’s. That means that 
ordinarily boys will do better work 
in science than will girls. Here is 
something that a good teacher will 
make use of. All too often boys are 
put to shame academically by girls. 
Girls, of course, mature earlier and 
consequently have an advantage over 
the boys in the elementary school. 
Often a boy becomes discouraged 
when he cannot meet the standards 
that the girls of the class set. But in 
science he will probably do better 
work than the members of the fairer 
sex, and a wise teacher can use this 
to stimulate the interest of his boys 
in school work in general. 

The interests of the community 
must also be taken into consideration 
in planning the curriculum. This is 
especially true because of the wide 
variety of scientific interests which 
pupils have. It is only natural that 
the children’s greatest interest should 
be in those things in which the com- 
munity is most interested. If the 
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community is a farm community, 
agriculture will dominate the in- 
terests of the pupils. If it is a manu- 
facturing community, industry will 
dominate the interests of the pupil. 
And these chief interests will receive 
greatest emphasis in the curriculum. 
Not that they will be emphasized to 
the exclusion of others, that farm 
children will not study about manu- 
facturing and city boys and girls will 
never study animal husbandry and 
crop rotation. These can easily be 
studied and should be studied. The 
teacher can point them out as the 
scientific interests of others who have 
a different way of life. But it would 
be a mistake to emphasize agriculture 
in a city simply because the text that 
had been chosen had that emphasis. 
This does not mean that in the ele- 
mentary school science should be 
vocational in its emphasis. That is 
hardly true. Rather it should be 
liberal and cultural in its emphasis. 
But even here the chief emphasis 
should be laid on the chief interests 
of the community. 

What about methods in science? 
Above -all else, I would emphasize 
this: Do not confine your teaching 
to a science textbook. Such teaching 
can only be sterile and uninteresting. 
It can only destroy the students’ in- 
terest and make of science something 
that is dry, dull, and boring instead 
of alive and vital. In no other field 
are there so many variations of 
method possible. In no other field 
are there so many materials available. 
By all means take your classes out- 
side the classroom for some of your 
science instruction. 
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What are some of the possibilities 
which offer themselves? They are 
so many and various that space will 
not permit a complete discussion. 
But I shall try to present a few and 
make suggestions in connection with 
these. 

First of all, you may take an ex- 
cursion with your class. You may go 
to some place where there are wild 
flowers. If you live in a rural com- 
munity, you will have no difficulty in 
finding such a section. Even if you 
live in a larger town, you will prob- 
ably find some places set aside for 
the preservation of wild flowers. The 
best time for such excursions is 
spring, the season when most wild 
flowers are in bloom. Ideally not 
more than 10 or 15 students should 
be taken at a time, though it is not 
always possible to keep the number 
down to this figure. The trip should 
not be too long, because children tire 
easily and their interest span is short. 

Such an excursion requires planning 
on the part of the teacher. It will not 
do to take the group out haphazardly 
merely to see what can be seen. The 
teacher should go over the whole 
route of the excursion a day or so be- 
fore. If his trip is made too far in 
advance, the flora will have changed 
by the time he takes his students 
through. 

The teacher should avoid trying to 
present too much in too short a time. 
It is far better to concentrate on a 
few specimens than to name a large 
number. Each specimen should be 
identified several times on the trip. 
If several excursions are made, the 
flowers identified on the first trip 
should be reidentified, and then a 
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number of new flowers should be 
identified. 

Obviously the teacher must know 
the flowers he is to identify for his 
class. There are a number of wild- 
flower books which may be used 
for this purpose, and the busy teacher 
will usually find these satisfactory. 
For those who wish to go deeper into 
the field Gray's New Manual of 
Botany remains the standard work. 

If the excursion is to be an educa- 
tional experience and not a modified 
picnic, there must be some testing 
after the excursion. There are a 
number of ways in which this may 
be done. Probably the best way is 
for the teacher himself to gather 
specimens and bring them to class 
for identification. In many public 
parks and preserves this is not per- 
mitted. Usually, however, such per- 
mission will be granted to a teacher if 
he wishes to use the specimens for 
teaching purposes. In gathering spec- 
imens, this should be kept in mind: 
wild flowers deteriorate very rapidly. 
If possible, the specimens should be 
placed in a metal can as soon as they 
are picked. Such cans may be pur- 
chased, or they may be improvised. 
After the flowers have been brought 
home, they should be placed in water 
and kept under refrigeration until 
they are used. 

One important thing that should 
be stressed on such excursions or field 
trips is conservation of wild flowers. 
For that reason it is not advisable for 
the teacher to pick specimens of 
flowers .as he goes along. Rather 
these should be gathered after the 
class excursion. Students should be 
taught to admire but not to pick the 
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wild flowers. Many are delicately 
adjusted to their environment and 
produce only enough seeds to pro- 
duce the same number of plants year 
after year. Picking flowers reduces 
the number of seeds and consequently 
reduces the number of plants which 
will grow for future generations to 
admire. 

Another type of excursion that a 
class may take is an excursion to a 
nursery. Most commercial nurseries 
welcome visitors and will be glad to 
make the necessary arrangements. 
The teacher should be sure that the 
class will be taken behind the scenes 
and see the actual work that is being 
done in the nursery. Probably the 
nursery will provide a guide, but the 
teacher should tell the guide what 
points he wants stressed. 

A valuable follow-up from such an 
excursion is the practicing of the vari- 
ous nursery techniques in the class- 
room. Pupils can learn and actually 
practice grafting, planting of cuttings, 
etc. Such exercises require only a 
few materials and offer a great deal 
of challenge to the interested student. 

A third type of excursion is an ex- 
cursion to a local dairy. If you are 
in the neighborhood of a large dairy, 
by all means take your pupils to 
watch the processing of milk. The 
larger dairies welcome such visits: 
in fact, if they do not encourage you, 
they probably have something to 
hide. You will be amazed at the 
care milk gets at a modern dairy and 
at the cleanliness of the surroundings. 
You will come away with a new ap- 
preciation of modern food processing. 

Another excursion that is of value 
is one to a radio station. These ar- 
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rangements should be made well in 
advance, and the teacher should be 
sure that it is a live program that is 
being broadcast. The teacher should 
also be certain that the children see 
not only the show but also what goes 
on behind the scenes. The excursion 
should not be entertainment, but it 
should fit the science program. In 
the upper grades, in connection with 
such a tour, you may wish to en- 
courage at least some of the boys to 
construct a simple radio set of their 
own. 

Excursions are not the only meth- 
ods of teaching science. Science may 
be taught through the encouraging 
of collections. Students may make a 
picture-book collection of birds. 
These pictures may be gotten from 
magazines, or they may be gotten 
from the National Audubon Society. 
If a picture collection of birds is 
made, pupils should be encouraged 
to identify as many of the birds in 
their collection as possible. For in- 
stance, a pupil may be permitted to 
paste a gold star alongside the pic- 
ture of each bird that he has identi- 
fied. The best time for such work is 
spring. It is then that most birds are 
migrating. There is another migrat- 
ing period in the fall, but this is not 
so satisfactory for bird identifications. 

Students may also be encouraged 
to make a collection of weeds from 
their neighborhood. A _ generation 
ago it was standard practice to have 
each student make a herbarium of 
wild flowers. This is poor conserva- 
tion practice and should not be en- 
couraged. Flowers are much more 
beautiful and more appreciated 
blooming in the woods than they are 
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as dried specimens in someone’s col- 
lection. However, a valuable exercise 
is the making of a collection of weeds. 
You will be surprised how many your 
pupils turn up. And, certainly, such 
a collection does not harm the weed 
population. 

In connection with geography, stu- 
dents may be encouraged to make 
a collection of the different types of 
soil. Pupils can see the color and 
texture of each kind, can learn how it 
is formed, and can be led into the 
subject of soil conservation. And this 
is certainly an important topic. For 
topsoil is one of our slowly replace- 
able natural resources and one that 
is disappearing alarmingly fast. Par- 
ticularly in the rural areas our teach- 
ers must stress the various methods 
of soil conservation. 

Another type of collection is a col- 
lection of pictures showing mechan- 
ical progress through the ages. This 
is particularly adaptable to the upper 
grades, where more stress is laid on 
physics and chemistry than in the 
lower grades. These pictures can 
easily be gathered from magazine ar- 
ticles or from advertisements. It is 
often surprising how much material 
can be gathered from this latter 
source. 

In addition to excursions and col- 
lections, pupils may be taught to care 
for animals. A very simple experi- 
ment of this nature is caring for an- 
ant nest. This can be dug up, placed 
in a jar, and students can be taught 
to care for the ants and to observe 
them. Or a demonstration beehive 
can be brought into the classroom 
and cared for. It is possible to buy 
a transparent hive for the classroom 
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in which these observations can be 
made. 

Another experiment of this nature 
is to have a student bring his pet to 
school and demonstrate to the class 
how he cares for it. Other students 
may be asked to bring their pets or 
tell how they care for them. 

Still another type of exercise is the 
growing of plants in the classroom 
or in connection with the school. No 
classroom should be without some- 
thing green. It is possible to have 
flowers even in winter, and they do 
much to improve the drabness of the 
average classroom. Narcissus bulbs 
are easily procured and easily grown. 
Students may be paired off to grow 
these bulbs and some recognition 
given the student or students who 
are most successful. There are many 
other plants which grow readily in 
the classroom. You need not care 
for them personally. You may ask 
your students to do that. They will 
enjoy the work and will also learn 
something of the art of plant grow- 
ing. They will also learn to ap- 
preciate the beauty that plants will 
bring into the home. 

If there is land available, you ought 
not neglect the opportunity to have 
each student plant a school garden. 
Each can be assigned a small plot, 
10 by 10 feet or even smaller. The 
students themselves can choose what 
they want to plant. They will of 
course need guidance from the 
teacher. They may study the prep- 
aration of the soil, the application of 
fertilizers, the testing of the soil for 
acidity or alkalinity, and the like. 
This is a project which will probably 
carry through the summer. It is cer- 
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tainly a valuable experience, par- 
ticularly for the city child, and there 
is much to be learned even from the 
growth of vegetables on a small plot. 

Naming and identifying is another 
activity for the classroom. This has 
been mentioned above in connection 
with excursions and field trips. But 
students can also be taught to name 
and identify the constellations. There 
are a number of excellent star maps 
available. I know of no activity that 
is more relaxing than a quiet study 
of the heavens night after night. Cer- 
tainly we need to cultivate such re- 
laxation in our students in this hur- 
ried twentieth century. 

Other types of observations may 
also be encouraged. An ant nest may 
be observed day after day and the 
activities of the various castes re- 
corded. Students may make observa- 
tions on the teeth of their pets and 
compare notes with the findings of 
other pupils. They may be taught to 
observe seed distribution. For in- 
stance, they may count the number 
of dandelion seeds that fall in a given 
area, the number that fall in a wider 
area, and so on. They may also be 
taught to observe the work of wind 
and water in erosion. 

Older students may be taught to 
analyze by contrasting, comparing, 
and classifying. They may be asked 
to make a list of household equip- 
ment that was not in the home 50 
years ago. They may be taught to 
observe cloud formations and the ac- 
companying weather. It will not be 
long until they will be able to predict 


weather with fair success. 
Experiments of various types may 
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be performed. There being many 
manuals and suggestions available, 
it is hardly necessary to do more than 
mention this as a type of activity in 
the teaching of science. You will ex- 
perience no difficulty in finding many 
suggestions for this type of activity. 

Another method in the teaching of 
science is reading and reports. This 
is one which should not be neglected. 
Students may be asked to study and 
report on the life history of insects. 
They may be asked to read the lives 
of eminent scientists, such as Pasteur, 
Lister, Roentgen, Galileo, Coper- 
nicus. They may be asked to read 
and report on stories of wild animals. 
This, of course, means that you must 
have an adequate science library. 
In building up your library be sure 
to include as many popular books of 
science as possible. Do not be con- 
tent merely to add textbooks, but 
look for popularly written books. It 
is unfortunate that not until lately 
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have there been many popular works 
in science. It is only in the last dec- 
ade that scientists have made a con- 
scious effort to popularize their field. 

Not to be neglected in science are 
motion pictures, filmstrips, and slides. 
Indeed it is probably the science field 
that is the best-supplied field in this 
area. Those of you who have tried 
movies and other types of visual aids 
have probably been amazed at the 
results. It is a valuable teaching tool 
that ought not be overlooked. 

A valuable source of suggestions 
for projects, experiments, excursions, 
reports, and the like may be found in 
the Turtox Teacher Service Bulletins, 
distributed free by the General Bio- 
logical Supply House, 761 E. 61st Pl., 
Chicago. There are a number in 
print, covering a number of different 
topics. Though they are intended 
chiefly for high school teachers, most 
of them are of real value to the ele- 
mentary teacher. 


Necrors Not ALONE RESPONSIBLE FOR CRIME Rate. —Some time ago 
a sociology teacher in an Alabama college made an exhaustive study of homi- 
cide statistics which revealed that the charge that Negro crime is the cause of 
the South’s higher murder rate required analysis and modification. He found 
that in low cultured groups the homicide rate is greater than among other 
groups, for whites as well as Negroes, and that the South leads in killings of 


whites by whites and of Negroes by whites. 


Since all-white juries prevail 


here, the justice meted out is unequal. Negroes who kill whites are much more 
severely treated than whites who kill Negroes, but leniency is shown Negroes 
who kill Negroes. The professor who made the study later lost his job and 
is now engaged in social work. — The Christian Century (Feb. 4, 1948), p. 150. 


Must BEWARE OF PROTESTANT Poison. — The 163 Roman Catholic students 
at Baldwin-Wallace College, a Methodist institution at Berea, Ohio, have been 
advised by their church authorities to withdraw from the school and enroll at 
Catholic schools. The reason is that Baldwin-Wallace has a required course in 


religion. 


“A Catholic may not under any circumstance or pretext attend a 


class of this kind,” stated the Chancery Office of the Cleveland Diocese. The 
president of Baldwin-Wallace, Dr. Louis C. Wright, is undisturbed. “There 
has been no discrimination on the Berea campus,” he said, “and no change in 
the required chapel programs and the courses in religion for 100 years. Each 
student has this information upon entering college.” — Lutheran Standard 


(Feb. 14, 1948), p. 2. 


When Spring Comes to the City 
(TOLD BY DICK) 
GERTRUDE DOEDERLEIN 


It’s lots of fun to be in the country 
in the springtime, but some of us 
have to stay in the city—we have 
fun, too — especially in school. 

One day when John came to school 
on his roller skates, we knew it must 
be spring. We decided to take a 
walk to find more signs of spring. 
First we walked around the corner 
to Joanie’s house. Joanie has a big 
back yard. In summer there are 
blooming bushes, lots of green grass, 
and an apple tree. Now there was 
nothing but black dirt. The dirt was 
very soft. Carl dug a little hole just 
tto see what he could find lower 
‘down. The dirt was all nice and 
black. Joanie’s mother came out just 
then. She asked us if we would like 
to take some dirt along in a box for 
planting seeds. We were very glad 
to do this. Joanie’s mother also gave 
us a bouquet of flowers. We thanked 
her and took everything back to our 
room. After we came back to our 
room, we still had time to plant 
pumpkin seeds. We had saved them 
from our jack-o’-lanterns. We decided 
to watch the seeds grow and make 
a story about it. Here is the story: 


I planted the seeds and watered them. 

Each day I watched the ground. 

One day I saw the ground split. 

I saw the seed push out. 

I saw a little stem. 

I saw the leaves grow bigger. 
All the boys and girls read their 
stories. After this we drew a picture 
of Joanie’s back yard on a sheet of 
drawing paper. Miss Jones, 
teacher, said: 


Draw a yard with an apple tree on one side. 
Draw a bush on the opposite side. 


our 


Draw Carl digging in the ground. 

Draw Joanie’s mother coming down the 
steps. 

Draw the sun shining in the yard. 

We used this picture as a cover for 

our storybook. Russell likes riddles. 

He wanted to put a riddle in our 

book, so we made one: 


I sleep all winter. 

I like to sleep covered with soil. 

When I get too warm, I push my head out. 

I begin to grow and grow. 

I like sunshine and rain. 

What am I? 

Ronald is Russell’s twin brother. He 

likes riddles, too. He told us this 

riddle: 

On my street there are three little trees and 
two big trees. 

How many trees in all? 

Joanie’s mother gave us nine roses. She 
gave five to the teacher. 

How many roses were left for the classroom? 

Four girls in school have red dresses, three 
have blue dresses, two have green dresses. 

How many girls are there? 

We took good care of the flowers 

Joanie’s mother had given us. Each 

day we cut the stems. We put fresh 

water in the vase. We took out the 

wilted flowers. We wrote about the 

care of flowers in our book: 


Cut stems each day. 
Fresh water every day. 
Take out wilted flowers. 


Our book was finished. We took it 
home. 

After this we took another walk. 
It was so windy that we had to hold 
our hats. The wind seemed to pull 
them right off our heads. We came 
to the meat market. The butcher 
must have felt like spring. He had 
decorated his window with rows of 
pretty spring flowers and lots of green 
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grass. In the grass lay, of all things, 
sausages. Across the top of the win- 
dow hung big brown hams and 
bacons. Ewald liked the window so 
well that he said: “I am going to 
make one, too.” 

Next door to the meat market we 
saw the grocery-store window. Oh, 
but that window was even prettier 
than the meat-market window! Two 
white Easter rabbits guarded a big 
nest of colored eggs. Back of the 
window there were all kinds of cans 
piled up, just as we sometimes pile up 
our blocks. Charlotte said: “That’s 
easy to make.” The wind pushed us 
around the corner. 
big building. Kathryn said: “I go 
to the dentist here. I like him. I am 
going to help him someday.” Then 
we looked at the clock. It was time 
to hurry back. It was a good thing 
the wind helped us hurry. When we 
came to school, Miss Jones showed 
us some pictures of the wind. Some- 
times the wind does good things, like 
helping us to hurry back to school or 
doing such things as shown in the 
pictures. The wind made a windmill 
go round so that the mill could grind 
flour. In another picture we saw the 
wind make a sailboat go very fast. 
Miss Jones said that the wind helps 
to carry seeds around. Sometimes the 
wind does harmful things, as when 
it almost made us lose our hats. We 
saw on one picture how the wind 
bent the trees way over. They almost 
broke off. Sometimes the wind takes 
roofs off houses, too. When it does 
such things, we call the wind a 
tornado. 


Pictures: “Evening Winds” — Dorn 
Windmill” — Van Ruysdael 


We came to a_ 
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The next day we talked about all 
the things we had seen—the meat- 
market window, the grocery window. 
Ewald still wanted to make a meat- 
market window, so we decided to 
help him. Some of the children pre- 
ferred to make the grocery window.. 
Dolores said she would rather make: 
a bakery window. Judy wanted to be 
a nurse and help the dentist. After 
we had talked about the things we: 
had seen, we finally decided to make 
them in our room. We started with 
a grocery store. We found apple 
boxes and orange crates in the base- 
ment. This is the way we made our 
grocery store (see Figure 1). (The 
open side of the boxes to the out- 
side — this made the window. ) 

First we decorated the window, 
then we put cellophane over the 
front. We made the other stores just 
like that. Judy made herself a nurse’s 


cap like this (see Figure 2). She 
asked Robert to be the dentist. He 
called himself “Dr. Green.” They 


found a tin-box top. They found 
cotton and pliers. Judy had a clean 
cloth. She used it for the patients. 
When their office opened, every- 
one wanted to have his teeth pulled. 
It did not hurt'a bit. ° Dentists 
and nurses are children’s friends, 
they like to help them. John saved 
bottle caps. He made money out of 
them, because he wanted to be the 
banker. John had never liked to work 
before this. Now he worked harder 
than anyone else. Edward wanted 
to be a mailman. He made himself 
a hat like this—. He found a school- 
bag to carry the mail. We wrote let- 
ters and made envelopes like this 
(see Figure 3). 
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Arthur always thinks of something 
good. He said: “I want to be a music 
man on the stage.” We built a stage 
from blocks. We wanted a curtain 
for our stage, so Miss Jones helped 
us make one out of wrapping paper. 
Since the brown paper did not look 
good, we decided to paint a picture 
on it. Irene had the best idea. She 
drew the Jack and Jill story. We 
liked it. Dolores wanted a rainbow 
on the picture. Miss Jones wrote 
down all the colors of the rainbow — 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
violet. After that we all drew a rain- 
bow. We found the rainbow colors 
in the room. We found the warm 
colors—red, orange, yellow. We 
found the cool colors — green, blue, 


violet. We found many more colors 
in the pictures in our room. 
Pictures: 
“Among the Flowers” — Alice Beard 
“Madonna of the Chair” — Raphael 
“Landscape with Rainbow” — Rubens 
“After Summer Shower” — Innes 
When the stage was finished, we 
made up a band. We made high hats 
like this (see Figure 4). We made 
paper capes. We looked like a real 
band. Ewald was our director. We 
talked about the weather, too. We 
remembered a day when the weather 
changed quickly from sunshine to 
rain and back to sunshine again. We 
learned a new name for rain—shower. 
When the stores and the theater were 
finished, we painted signs for them. 
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We gave our city the name — Little 
Chicago. 

Anita had been sick. When she 
came back and saw the pretty colors 
with which we were painting, she 
said: “They look like church-window 
colors.” Clarence heard this. He 
said: “Let’s make a church.” We had 
a cupboard with three glass doors. 
We painted church windows right 
on the front of these doors. We drew 
a hand on the top of the first win- 
dow. The hand is the symbol for 
God the Father. We drew a candle 
on the second window. The candle 
is the symbol for God the Son. We 
drew a dove on the third window. 
The dove is the symbol for God the 
Holy Ghost. (See Figure 5.) We 
placed our chairs in rows and sang 
some of the songs we had heard in 
church when the pastor stands in 
front of the altar. Miss Jones called 
it the Order of the Morning Service. 
We like best to sing the Gloria Patri. 
We took a walk to church to see what 
color was used for the cloth that 
covers the altar. It was violet, for it 
is Lent. In Lent we hear all about 
how Jesus finished the work of taking 
our sins away. Miss Jones told us 
about it and showed us many pic- 
tures. 


Pictures: 
“Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem” — 

H. Hofmann 
“The Last Supper” — Leonardo da Vinci 
“The Garden of Gethsemane” —H. Hofmann 
“The Betrayal” — Leinweber 
“Christ Before Herod” — Schnorr 
“Christ Before Pilate’ — Leinweber 
“The Crucifixion” — Plockhorst 


The story we like best is that of the 
resurrection of Christ, because we 
know now that Jesus’ work on earth 
is finished. He has made us His chil- 
dren. We are glad He has saved us. 
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We made posters for the dentist 
about clean teeth; for the people 
about safety; for the groceryman 
about food to make children grow; 
for the meat market about being 
polite to customers. The business- 
men were glad because it helped 
their business. 

I almost forgot to tell about three 
people I liked best in our city. One 
was the fireman. Charles was his 
name. He made himself a hat like 
this (see Figure 6). Another per- 
son I almost forgot was the police- 
man. When the children played 
hopscotch on our make-believe side- 
walk, he watched so that they did 
not run on the street. He watched 
the crossings, too. He really is a good 
friend of children. But the one I like 
best is the hurdy-gurdy man who 
comes every spring and plays songs 
on his hurdy-gurdy. Tommy was the 
hurdy-gurdy man in our city. He has 
nice black hair and looks like a real 
one. Our Teddy bear was the 
monkey. We had lots of fun talking 
about what might happen if the 
monkey should run away. We found 
out where monkeys live, what they 
eat, what climate they like, how they 
travel. Bill pretended he was the 
monkey and told us a story of what 
happened to him one day while the 
boys and girls were watching him on 
the street corner. We also saw pic- 
tures of monkeys. We drew monkeys 
doing tricks. Miss Jones put the 
drawings on the wall, and we tried 
to imitate the tricks the monkeys 
were doing on the picture. It felt 
good to do those tricks after we had 
been sitting in our seats for a long 
time. 


Playground Supervision * 
Ray Aums 


For many years we have heard a 
great deal about playground super- 
vision. Many authorities have re- 
peatedly urged us, orally and in many 
written articles, that playground su- 
pervision is necessary. A great array 
of books are available on this subject. 
If we page through the old copies of 
the ScHooL JouRNAL, as, for example, 
those of the year 1925, we find a 
number of references made to this 
topic. There we find such state- 
ments: “The conscientious teacher 
will supervise the playground,” “It is 
necessary, “We must,” etc. It is not 
the purpose of this article to show 
the necessity of playground super- 
vision, but rather to show the dangers 
of unsupervised play and to explain 
some of the benefits derived from 
supervised play. 

When we realize the full meaning 
of such Scripture texts as: “The devil, 
as a roaring lion, walketh about seek- 
ing whom he may devour; whom 
resist steadfast in the faith” and “The 
imagination of a man’s heart is evil 
from his youth,” we cannot leave the 
children to roam at will. The above 
texts do not imply that evil comes 
only during school hours and not at 
recess. The imagination of the youth 
is evil not only at home, or on the 
way home, or during the instruction 
periods, but also while children are 
on the playground. The teacher can- 
not go home during lunch period and 
remain there reading the daily news 
until a minute before it is time for 


* Appeared originally in the Lone Star 
Observer (March, 1947) and published here 
by request of the Editors. 


the bell without finding trouble on 
the playground. I do not say that 
he must carry his lunch, but that 
would be much better. 

Moreover, we teachers will not 
want to stay in the building correct- 
ing papers or having faculty meetings 
during the play period. We must 
bring up our children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord also on 
the playground. What would you 
say of a parent who argues: “I am 
not responsible for what my children 
do or say while at play, just so they 
act properly when they are helping 
me’? It is just as foolish for a 
teacher to expect all to be well on 
the playground if he does not su- 
pervise. 

It is surprising how much children 
are influenced by environment and 
example. Parents can control, to a 
great extent, the environment of their 
children at home, and so can the 
teacher in school. It is folly to think 
that when we have conscientiously 
taught .our religious lesson, all 
troubles are over. We may not be 
able to make the environment “to 
order,” but we can surely supply the 
stimulus which will counteract the 
evil influences. 

The religion instruction offered in 
the morning must carry over into the 
playground activities during the re- 
cess period. Here we have the best 
opportunity to have the children 
manifest a living faith. If the chil- 
dren know that the teacher will never 
be on the playground, evil is bound 
to crop out. Perhaps some of us 
could relate experiences or instances 
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of children telling us: “I came to 
your school because all I heard at the 
other school was cursing and foul 
language.” But let us not be de- 
ceived; when the cat is away, the 
mice will play. When children act 
like animals, when they have a craze 
for boisterousness, and when savage 
war whoops constitute the best evi- 
dence that children have a good time, 
then the objectives of our teaching 
are not realized. 

Real play sharpens the senses. 
Happy the man or the woman who 
keeps alive the child spirit no matter 
how many gray streaks are found 
upon the head! If there would be 
no play periods, I don't believe 
I would enjoy teaching. In play we 
ean get nearer the children than in 
the schoolroom. Let us play with 
the children, and we shall soon re- 
alize how much we can do for the 
children by becoming their friend 
and companion. 

A teacher’s very presence on the 
playground is a stimulus for good. 
There are many books available with 
suggestions as to what to do on the 
playground. But do not become the 
dictator. Do not try to show too 
much authority. The more rules we 
have, the more occasion for the red- 
blooded boy to break some of them. 

Think of the opportunity you have 
to develop leaders on the playground! 
How often haven’t we lamented the 
fact that we have no leaders in our 
congregations and communities! Is 
it not possible that we have neglected 
our opportunities on the playground? 
In the past many of us were occupied 
with chores after school hours, and 
‘we were happy to have ten to twenty 
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minutes we could call our own during 
the recess period. Today’s children 
in the cities and towns, yes, even in 
the rural communities, have much 
more time they can call their own. 
For many there is a definite lack of 
corrective physical exercise. It would 
be well if, even on Saturday, we were 
on our playground with the children 
of our neighborhood. Would you not 
much rather have your boy on the 
school playground and become in- 
terested in sports than become a 
“drugstore cowboy”? 

We might try to develop such 
physical qualities as muscular co- 
ordination, vigor, skill, endurance, 
strength, grace, motor control, quick- 
ness, physical efficiency, precision, 
balance, sense of rhythm, nerve 
power, flexibility. These and other 
qualities may be developed on the 
playground without the aid of a gym- 
nasium. Your program should be so 
varied that all children can take part 
unless they have physical defects. It 
is surprising how some children of 
whom one would not expect it will 
take part in a sport when they see 
the teacher take an active part. Not 
only is it necessary that the children 
receive this physical exercise, but the 
teacher needs it as well. I believe we 
should have less sickness on the part 
of both teacher and pupil if the above 
suggestions were tried. These sug- 
gestions, as well as the following 
ideas, cannot be realized “overnight” 
or in one year, but efforts should be 
made to improve conditions where 
improvements are needed. 


Besides the physical advantages we 
should strive to develop desirable at- 
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titudes and mental abilities, such as 
teamwork, good Christian sportsman- 
ship, leadership, loyalty, initiative, 
control of emotions, alertness, cour- 
age, social consciousness, ability to 
make social adjustments, accurate 
and quick response, sense of fairness, 
courtesy, honesty, self-subordination, 
perseverance, sense of justice, aggres- 
siveness, wholesome attitude toward 
play, correct outlook on life, re- 
sourcefulness, decisiveness, patriot- 
ism, friendliness, self-sacrifice, demo- 
cratic spirit, reliability, respect for 
authority, obedience, self-confidence, 
enthusiasm, poise, love of exercise, 
putting forth best efforts, etc. Again, 
these qualities cannot be acquired in 
a short time, but must be developed 
over a period of years. 

Surely we must agree that the enu- 
merated qualities are worth-while ob- 
jectives. Since the public school sys- 
tem aims at most of them, how much 
more shouldn’t we, who have the 
added incentive of God’s Word, aim 
at them with even greater precision 
and effort! It is less difficult for us 
to attain these goals, since most of 
them may be motivated by love for 
the Savior. We teach honesty, con- 
trol of the emotions, in a very forceful 
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way during our religious period, and 
then we are not aware of cheating, 
exhibitions of uncontrolled temper, 
and even fights on the playground, 
because we are not there. Fellow 
teachers, just a little study, a little 
thought, a little observation, should 
convince us that the need of play- 
ground supervision should not be 
questioned. Many of our discipline 
problems would be solved if we 
would but enjoy the play periods 
with our pupils. Many instances of 
Christian virtues practiced on the 
playground could be cited. 

Now a few suggestions as to equip- 
ment. Comparatively little equip- 
ment is required to carry on effective 
play supervision. Usually all that is 
necessary is a word to the board of 
education that a softball, a basket- 
ball, a volleyball, is needed for the 
children to play during recess. La- 
dies’ aids and similar organizations 
or individuals are easily induced to 
help supply equipment. It is not so 
much the equipment as rather the 
supervision that counts. Many pupils 
are willing to bring equipment if you 
will only go out to play with them. 
The best possible acquisition for any 
playground is the supervisor. 


Missouri CitizENs SET STANDARDS. — In its final report (Dec. 15, 1947), 
the Citizens’ Advisory Committee of Missouri recommended the following 
standards for all public schools in the State: 


1. The school age shall be from 5 to 20 years, inclusive. . . . 


2. Each 


school district having a school in operation shall provide no less than a full 
elementary school (Grades 1—8, inclusive) course of study. A district also 
may provide kindergarten education for pupils of 5 years or older; and high- 
school education (Grades 9—12, inclusive) for pupils who have completed 


the elementary school. . . . 
day shall consist of six hours. 


8. Except in the case of kindergartens, the school 
The school week shall consist of five school 


days. The school month shall consist of twenty school days. The minimum 
school year shall consist of nine school months, or one hundred and eighty 


school days. . 


Let’s Rout Routine in Chapel 


Martin J. NEEB 


To achieve its true mission, every 
Christian school — seminary, univer- 
sity, preparatory college, secondary 
school, or elementary school — needs 
to go far beyond mere subject mat- 
ter. No Lutheran school can be true 
to its name if it makes but accidental 
provision for the means _ through 
which the Holy Spirit approaches 
hearts to infuse or strengthen faith 
in God’s grace and a consequent de- 
sire to live according to His will. If 
it is true that the end of education 
is a change in the pupil, then cer- 
tainly the Lutheran school’s prime 
responsibility becomes this effort of 
co-operation with God’s Holy Spirit, 
whose work surpasses that of any 
created agency of education and ob- 
tains results which no human teacher 
can obtain in the individual soul of 
man. 

The Board for Higher Education 
has been particularly concerned with 
studies looking toward a functional 
implementation of this primary ob- 
jective in all of Synod’s schools. To 
prepare the way for this spiritual 
operation should become a major ob- 
session of every teacher and admin- 
istrator in Christian education, for 
this is the basic purpose which jus- 
tifies the existence of church projects 
in education. Recent recommenda- 
tions that resident counselors be 
added to Synod’s preparatory college 
staffs, are motivated by this funda- 
mental fact and not by a desire to 
imitate or to approximate the pop- 
ular emphasis on vocational and 
psychological guidance in current 
secular educational practice. 


Of course, we have always recog- 
nized in theory that there are many 
means through which this essentially 
religious activity may be carried on 
in schools. We have depended first 
of all on courses in religion. By 
bringing the Scriptural doctrines and 
concepts before the students in their 
religion classes which also portray 
the life of Christ, Biblical history, 
Christian hymns, the story of missions, 
and the biographies of saints, there 
is certainly presented an influence in 
the lives of the pupils which should 
not be underestimated. 

Even more important than the 
verbal study of these materials as 
a factor in influencing the spiritual 
attitudes and concepts of students is 
the example of teachers who show 
forth Christ, not only in their persons, 
but particularly in their inmost 
beings. 

Teachers and professors can say 
anything that human language will 
convey, but what they actually are 
becomes perfectly plain to those who 
are in daily contact with them, and 
that is the concept which impresses 
itself indelibly upon the sensitive 
mind of the pupil. For this reason 
the most significant area of effective- 
ness of a Christian teacher is the de- 
gree to which his personal influence 
in the classroom and out of it is com- 
mensurate with the true Christian 
ideal. 

In our colleges and seminaries we 
have traditionally also placed heavy 
reliance upon the fact that regular 
group devotional exercises were con- 
ducted in our institutions and that 
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all students were compelled to at- 
tend them. There can be no doubt 
that when the Word of God is applied 
through them, such devotional periods 
should be recognized as potentially 
the most significant of our efforts to 
raise the spiritual level of our pupils. 
Any activity, however, which is 
conducted on a precision schedule 
daily (or twice daily) five days a 
week for thirty-six weeks over a 
period of many years is admittedly 
subject to the danger of becoming 
mechanical and perfunctory. Two 
things we can do to counteract these 
twin tendencies toward the spiritually 
fatal descent into the realm of the 
routine: We can and must provide 
the careful planning which gives ef- 
fect to the recognized objectives of 
the entire series of chapel exercises; 
and, we need, secondly, to have the 
broadest possible participation in 
this preaching of the Word in chapel 
and the preparation for it on the part 
of faculty members in order to em- 
phasize its Christian vitality for the 
teacher as well as for the pupil. 
The materials offered below illus- 
trate an effective and _ practicable 
method of applying these two prin- 
ciples. They show how careful 
planning can include participation 
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by the entire faculty and also pro- 
vide a broad coverage of the varied 
phases of Christian doctrine and their 
application to the student's world and 
life. 

At our Concordia College in Ed- 
monton, Canada, chapel services are 
held for the entire college family 
(faculty, students, employees) every 
morning at 10:30. On two successive 
days a selected faculty member de- 
livers a carefully prepared address. 
Every third class day is devoted to 
a devotional service in which the stu- 
dents are given an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with all parts of the 
liturgical section of the Lutheran 
Hymanal. 

The addresses are based on an out- 
line covering the entire school year 
and deal with all phases of Christian 
doctrine and life under a general 
theme selected for the current semes- 
ter. All members of the teaching 
staff participate. 

A sample program section covering 
two months of the current school 
year is listed. The address which 
follows was delivered by Professor 
J. H. Herreilers, who teaches Mathe- 
matics and Science, on November 18 
as part of the planned series of ad- 
dresses in the regular chapel program. 


SCHEDULE FOR MORNING DEVOTIONS 


GENERAL THEME: 
“IN THIS WAS MANIFESTED THE LOVE OF GOD TOWARD US” 


October 

7 Schwermann 
Eph. 2:8-9. 
8 Schwermann 
9 Schwermann 

10 Herzer 

14 Herzer 
2:18. 


“The World’s Two Religions” — Gal. 2:16; Rom. 11:6; 4:5; 


“The Only Source of Religion” — 1 Cor. 2: 7-10. 

Liturgical Service. 

“The Bible: Many Writers, Only One Author” —2 Pet. 1:21. 
“All Scripture is Given by Inspiration—2 Tim. 3:16; 1 Cor. 


Herzer 
Guebert 
Guebert 
Guebert 
Herreilers 
Herreilers 


Herreilers 
Riep 

Riep 

Riep 

Witte 

Witte 

Free 

Witte 
Schwermann 
Schwermann 
Schwermann 
Herzer 
Herzer 
Herzer 
Guebert 
Guebert 


Guebert 
Herreilers 


Herreilers 


Herreilers 
Riep 


Riep 


Riep 
Witte 


Witte 


Witte 


Schwermann 
Schwermann 
Schwermann 


Herzer 


Herzer 
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Liturgical Service. 

“Authority of the Bible” — Josh. 1:8; Gal. 1:8-9; 1 Tim. 6:3-4. 

“Inerrancy” — John 17:17; Rom. 8:3-4; John 8:31-32. 

Liturgical Service. 

“Efficacy of the Bible” — Heb. 4:12; Rom. 1:16; 1 Thess. 1:5. 

“Clearness of the Bible’—Ps. 119:105, 130; Eph. 3:3-4; 
Ps, “19:8. 

Liturgical Service. 

“Purpose of the Bible” — 2 Tim. 3:15-16; Rom. 15:4; Ps. 19:7; 
John 20:31. 

“How to Use the Bible” — Acts 17:11; John 5:89; Josh. 1:8. 

Liturgical Service. 

“Unity and Trinity of God” —Matt. 3:16-17; Matt. 28:19; 
John 14:15-17. 

“God Is Eternal” — Ps. 102:26-27; 1 Tim. 1:17; Ps. 90:2; Is. 
40:28. 


Liturgical Service. 

“Omnipresence” — Ps. 189:7-10; Jer. 23:24. 

“Omniscience” —1 Sam. 2:8; Ps. 189:1-4; Prov. 15:3; Heb. 
4:18. 

Liturgical Service. 

“Omnipotence” — Rom. 4:21; Eph. 3:20; Is. 46:10-11. 

“Holiness and Justice” — Ex. 15:11; 1 Pet. 1:15-16; Ps. 145:17. 

Liturgical Service. 

“Faithfulness” —2 Sam. 7:28; Ps. 25:10; Num. 23:19; Heb. 
6:17-18. 

“Goodness” (love, mercy, grace) —1 John 4:16; 1 John 4:9; 
Rom. 5:8. 

Liturgical Service. 

“Creation” — Ps. 104:24; 2 Kings 19:15; Ps. 146:5-6; Prov. 
3:19. 

“Preservation” — Neh. 9:6; Ps. 36:6; Ps. 65:9; Ps. 104; Acts 
17:28. 

Liturgical Service. 

“Redemption” — Ps. 180:7; Rom. 8:23-24; Is. 52:3; Rev. 5:9; 
Is. 42:5. 

“The Redeemer” (God-Man) — Gal. 4:4-5; Heb. 2:17; 1 John 
1:1-2. 

Liturgical Service. 

“Christ Our Prophet” —Heb. 1:1-3; Matt.17:5; Eph. 2:17; 
Acts 3:22. 

“Christ Our Priest’ —Heb. 4:14; Heb. 7:24-26; Tit. 2:14; 
Heb. 9:24. 

Liturgical Service. 


“Christ Our King” — Eph. 1:21-22; Phil. 2:10-11; Heb. 2:7-8; 
Dan. 7:14. 

“Holy Spirit” — 1 Cor. 6:11; 1 Cor. 12:3; Rom. 15:18; Tit. 8:5. 

Liturgical Service. 

“Depravity of Man”—Rom. 5:12-21; Gen. 6:5; Eph. 2:8; 
Rom. 7:238-24. 

“Conversion” —1 Pet. 2:25; Gal. 1:12-18; Acts 26:18; Eph. 
2:5-6. 
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CHAPEL ADDRESS 
November 18, 1947 


Creation 
by J. H. Herreilers 
My Friends, 

Let us forget our routine tasks of 
the day for a few minutes and con- 
template God’s revelation of Himself 
in the wonderful works of nature. 
Who among us has not — on one occa- 
sion or another — admired the majes- 
tic beauty of the celestial sphere, or 
the gorgeous splendor of the sun, or 
the serene sparkle of the stars? 

Who has not been impressed with 
the dazzling flash of lightning, the 
mighty roar of thunder, or the gentle 
fall of snowflakes? Who has not been 
delighted by the soft murmur of in- 
sects, the enchanting melodies of 
birds, or the merry splashing of fish 
in the waters? Whose eyes have not 
beheld with profound satisfaction the 
towering grandeur of the mountains, 
or the varicolored dress of the valleys, 
or the beautiful colors of myriads of 
flowers? When we consider all these 
marvelous things of nature, who is 
not ready to exclaim with the Psalm- 
ist: “O Lord, how manifold are Thy 
works! In wisdom hast Thou made 
them all; the earth is full of Thy 
riches.” and “Bless the Lord, O my 
soul! O Lord, my God, Thou art very 
great; Thou art clothed with honor 
and majesty!” (Ps. 104:24 and 1.) 

Guided by these stirring passages, 
let us devote our attention to 


Some Aspects of Creation 


“O Lord, how manifold are Thy 
works!” “Manifold” —that suggests 
abundance and variety, does it not? 
Consider the celestial sphere for a 
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moment. . Stars innumerable! With 
the naked eye man can see a few 
thousand on a clear night. With his 
huge telescopes he can see over a 
billion. And no two exactly alike. 
Also planets, satellites, comets, me- 
teors, planetoids, and nebulae. Abun- 
dance and variety there? How mani- 
fold are God’s works in the heavens! 

Not only there. Consider also the 
mineral, animal, and _ vegetable 
realms. What range of works is sug- 
gested by these names! The min- 
eralogist and the geologist can show 
you a variety of mineral forms, rock 
formations, and fossil types that will 
make you gasp in wonder. If a pro- 
cession of various kinds of insects, 
birds, and beasts could pass before 
our eyes, what an impressive sight 
that would be! Trees, shrubs, grasses, 
flowers, vegetables: what immense 
number there are of these, and how 
infinitely varied they are! What a 
Mind to conceive all these myriads 
of forms and shapes! What wonder- 
ful designing and planning there is 
exhibited here! And what beautiful 
organization we have here: every- 
thing having its place and function 
in the whole scheme of creation! Yes, 
“O Lord, how manifold are Thy 
works! ... The earth is full of Thy 
riches.” 

Whence come all these things? 
How did all that we see about us 
originate? Our text answers: “In 
wisdom hast Thou made them all.” 
All that exists in the universe: earth, 
sun, moon, stars, water, air, plants, 
animals, man— everything was cre- 
ated by God. The earth and the 
planets were not formed out of mate- 
rial ejected by the sun after a near 
collision with another star, as one 
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theory would have us believe. There 
was no spontaneous generation of life, 
as has been suggested by some. Man 
is not a descendant of the beast, and 
beasts have not evolved from lower 
forms of life, as many believe. No, 
the Bible speaks very clearly and dis- 
tinctly concerning the origin of the 
world and man. In it the doctrine of 
creation is set forth in numerous pas- 
sages throughout the Old and New 
Testaments in plain language. Listen 
to a number of these passages: Gen. 
1:1: “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.” That 
sounds familiar and convincing, does 
it not? In Psalm 95, we read: “The 
sea is His, and He made it; and His 
hands formed the dry land.” In Is. 45 
God Himself speaks: “I have made 
the earth, and have created man upon 
it; I, even My hands, have stretched 
out the heavens, and all their host 
have I commanded.” In the New 
Testament we have the same facts 
stated. Acts 17:24: “God made the 
world and all things therein, seeing 
that He is Lord of heaven and earth.” 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
chap. 1, we read these words: “And 
Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundation of the earth; and 
the heavens are the works of Thy 
hands.” Concerning the creation of 
man, the Book of Genesis tells us dis- 
tinctly that “The Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul.” 
Hence we need not be ashamed to 
proclaim with the Psalmist: “I will 
praise Thee, for I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made. Marvelous are 
Thy works and that my soul knoweth 
right well.” 
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Behold, then, what infinite wisdom 
and understanding, what skill and 
power is revealed in all the works 
of creation! Man invents intricate 
and complex instruments; he fashions 
powerful tools and equipment; he 
rearranges atoms to form a multitude 
and variety of compounds; he probes 
into the core of the atom and is 
awarded the Nobel prize for his wis- 
dom and ingenuity. But how insig- 
nificant, how small are man’s works 
compared with God’s! 


Now, what is the purpose and what 
the object of creation? Our text says: 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul! O Lord, 
my God, Thou art very great.” Surely, 
man’s contemplation of the origin, the 
symmetry, the beauty, the variety, 
and the harmony so apparent in the 
world about him should evoke in 
him reverent thought and should im- 
press him with the fact that God de- 
signed all material things for his bene- 
fit, welfare, and enjoyment. “Bless 
the Lord, O my soul.” 

The ultimate purpose, however, of 
all creation is the glory and honor of 
God. “O Lord, my God, Thou art 
very great; Thou art clothed with 
honor and majesty.” Verily, “the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth His handi- 
work.” All visible creation — the 
whole universe — reflects the majesty 
of God’s creative power and sends 
forth its praise through its grandeur, 
color, and music. How appropriate, 
then, for us to say with the poet: 

All creatures that have breath and motion, 
That throng the earth, the sea, and sky, 
Now join me in my heart’s devotion, 
Help me to raise His praises high. 
My utmost powers can ne'er aright 
Declare the wonders of His might. 


Horace Bushnell (1802—1876) and Christian Nurture 


Wn. A. KRAMER 


Horace Bushnell lived and worked 
in the midst of the second “Great 
Awakening,” which swept across the 
United States in a great revivalistic 
surge chiefly during the nineteenth 
century, though it had its beginnings 
in the late eighteenth century. As 
the American population spilled west- 
ward across the country, much the 
same basic conditions prevailed that 
had given rise to the revivals during 
colonial times. Pioneers broke the ties 
with their homes and with the past, 
and life was extremely hard and rude 
for them. Religious and moral con- 
ditions were at a low ebb. Horace 
Bushnell says the pioneers had “made 
a large remove toward barbarism.” 
Wyneken’s description of the sad 
spiritual condition of the settlers in 
Indiana and Ohio portray quite ac- 
curately the general situation on the 
American frontier. Even in the older 
settled regions the situation was bad 
enough. It is against this background 
that we must judge Horace Bushnell 
and his work in behalf of Christian 
education. 

Bushnell was a theologian of wide 
influence, though not an orthodox 
theologian. Rather, he gave consider- 
able impetus to Modernism by his 
denial of fundamental doctrines of 
Scripture. He lived from 1802 — 1876, 
during the rise of rationalism in Amer- 
ica, and sometimes he seems as one 
sitting on the fence, trying to look in 
opposite directions. While often he 
uses terminology that is Scripturally 
sound, he just as surely denies fund- 
amental doctrines of the Bible at 
other times. So, for example, he 


denies the doctrine of original sin, 
the power of Baptism, and other es- 
sential doctrines. At the same time 
Bushnell was an educator of note and 
has been called the “morning star” of 
the movement of religious education 
in Protestant churches. 

Horace Bushnell was pastor of the 
leading Congregational Church in 
Hartford, Connecticut, from 1833 to 
1859. From here his influence ra- 
diated out into the religious world. 
He was a man of great gifts and of 
broad sympathies and interests, in- 
cluding athletics, music, and civic 
welfare, besides theology and edu- 
cation. He was an eloquent speaker 
and, as a result, was asked to preach 
on many important occasions. His 
writings are clear and to the point. 
His clarity and logic of presentation 
helped to give unusual value to his 
viewpoints in the minds of his hearers 
and readers. He left his mark wher- 
ever he went: at Yale College, in 
Hartford, in New England, through- 
out America. His genius is evident 
in part from the fact that he under- 
stood the worth of the child and the 
supreme value of Christian training 
during a time when these values were 
not generally understood. 

Bushnell wrote extensively, and 
among his writings are books such as 
Principles of National Greatness, The 
Vicarious Sacrifice, and Christian Nur- 
ture. Beginning with 1835, he pub- 
lished at least fifty-five separate items, 
including books, sermons, discourses, 
and, monographs on vital questions of 
the day. Christian Nurture was first 
published in 1846 and reprinted sev- 
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eral times before Bushnell’s death. It 
is the book which is largely made 
basic for the present article because 
in it he presents his views on edu- 
cation, and it is these views that in- 
terest the readers of this journal par- 
ticularly. The edition used in the 
preparation of this article was pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner in 1865. 


Christian Nurture was written as a 
protest against the idea that the re- 
ligious life is propagated by emotional 
appeals and periodic revivals as they 
were prevalent during Bushnell’s time. 
He specifically seeks to support his 
thesis “that the child is to grow up a 
Christian and never know himself as 
being otherwise,” and he does it con- 
vincingly. He makes much of Jesus’ 
teaching regarding the child in the 
Kingdom of God. He believed strongly 
that children should be considered 
members of the Church and showed 
that they had such membership since 
the beginning of the Christian era. 
This view was in opposition to the 
mistaken notion that children may 
grow up without instruction and that, 
upon reaching the age of reason, they 
are to be converted by means of strong 
emotional appeals. 

In many of his views Bushnell is 
thoroughly modern, and any parent or 
teacher who is able to recognize and 
reject false theological interpretations 
can read the book Christian Nur- 
ture with great profit. Bushnell con- 
demned two abuses in no uncertain 
terms. One is the extreme harshness 
with children, especially in religious 
matters, which often leads to antago- 
nistic attitudes toward religion; the 
other is what he terms the “ostrich 
nature,” or the idea that the child 
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should be allowed to develop spon- 
taneously, without any particular 
training. 

The New England fathers opposed 
Bushnell because of his theological 
views. Constructively, he made them 
think rather soberly about principles 
of child training, but just as surely 
his liberal views contributed impor- 
tantly to the decline of Biblical theo- 
logy. Because he was a clear, logical, 
and effective speaker and writer, and 
of considerable personal charm, he ex- 
erted influence and created opinion 
whenever he expressed himself. Fresh- 
ness of treatment, independence of 
thought, wealth of illustration, and 
keen reasoning marked his words. 
Thus we have the case of a man of 
power who built constructively on the 
one hand and destroyed on the other. 
He played an important part in de- 
termining the pattern of religious edu- 
cation in the United States. He con- 
tributed greatly to the religious ed- 
ucation movement in _ Protestant 
churches and helped to give it the 
direction along Modernist lines which 
it has followed. Though he uses Bible 
passages with moderate liberality, he 
employs them not so much as a divine 
binding force, but rather as illustrative 
material. 

It would be a mistake to think that 
as a result of Bushnell’s work the re- 
ligious education movement in Prot- 
estant churches immediately reached 
great proportions, for even so funda- 
mental a body as the Southern Baptists 
did not emhasize the teaching ministry 
until about 1900. But Bushnell was 
one of the men who saw early the 
sorry results which follow the neglect 
of religious education and who saw 
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the strength and the benefits which 
result from a sound program of edu- 
cation. On the basis of his obser- 
vations Bushnell referred to the Lu- 
theran confirmation and mildly ad- 
vocated for his Church a similar rite 
to follow a period of thorough in- 
struction and, finally, an examination 
in Christian doctrine. 

Bushnell’s convictions regarding the 
importance of religious education cut 
deep into his being. Shortly before 
his death he was speaking to a man 
whom he had earlier in life urged to 
give up teaching in order to enter 
the ministry. He said to him, “Now 
I've come to see that the work you are 
doing is the greatest work in the 
world.” After a pause he added, 
“Sometimes I think it’s the only work 
there is in the world.” A great deal of 
this conviction becomes evident from 
a careful reading of Christian Nurture. 

The volume Christian Nurture is di- 
vided into two parts which are nearly 
equal in length, each containing about 
200 book pages. The first part, con- 
taining eight chapters, deals with the 
doctrine underlying Christian child 
training as Bushnell understands the 
doctrine; the second part deals with 
the method of Christian nurture. The 
second part is by far the more val- 
uable, for the treatment is psycho- 
logical and practical. With certain 
necessary modifications it could serve 
as a useful handbook on Christian 
training today. 

The following tabulation contains 
some of the views on child training 
which were held and advocated by 
Bushnell: 

Responsibility for Christian Child 
Training.—The responsibility for 
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training children rests upon both the 
family and the church, but especially 
upon the family. If the training is 
not successful, it is a sign that either 
the home or the church has not done 
its full duty, failing for want of piety, 
diligence, or good example. 

Organic Unity of the Family. — The 
idea of an “organic unity” of the family 
is prominent in Bushnell’s thinking. 
He seems to hold that there is much 
more than mere environment to family 
influence, that there is an organic 
spiritual connection according to 
which Christianity can and should be 
passed on from parents to children. 
He envisions a vague kind of inbred 
Christianity when he says: “For aught 
that appears, regeneration may, in 
some initial and profoundly real sense, 
be the twin element of propagation it- 
self. The parentage may, in other 
words, be so thoroughly wrought in 
the spirit of God as to communicate 
the seeds or incipiencies of a godly 
(character), just as it communicates 
the seeds of a depravated and dis- 
ordered character.” 

Meaning of Christian Nurture. — 
Christian nurture includes everything 
connected with the instruction and 
training of the child which helps to 
make him capable of living the life of 
a Christian man or woman. But 
Christian nurture does not necessarily 
result from religious instruction, for 
the instruction may be of a nature to 
turn the child against religion. While 
thorough religious instruction is nec- 
esssary, Christian nurture is very 
greatly influenced by the example of 
parents and others about him. 

The Beginning of Training. — Train- 
ing begins even before birth by an 
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“ante-natal nurture which must be 
taken note of.” More is done for the 
training during the first three years of 
a child’s life than in all the succeed- 
ing years. 

The Place of Baptism. — Baptism is 
not a Sacrament which conveys for- 
giveness of sins, life, and salvation, 
yet children should be baptized. After 
being baptized they should be con- 
sidered members of the Church and 
“enrolled by name in the catalogue of 
each church as composing a distinct 
class of candidates, or catechumen 
members.” Baptism must be followed 
by thorough instruction. 

Necessity of Diligent Teaching. — 
Neglecting the children’s bodily wants 
would be far less cruel than to neg- 
lect their spiritual wants. Parents 
who neglect to teach their children, 
hoping that eventually a revival will 
make Christians of them, simply take 
the easy way out, and they will be 
sorely disappointed. “After all, there 
is no cheap way of making Christians 
of our children. Nothing but to prac- 
tically live for it makes it sure.” 

Physical Nurture. — All excess and 
overindulgence in matters of food and 
dress must be avoided; the child must 
be trained in regular habits and in 
good manners; he must be taught to 
say grace at mealtime; and he must 
be reminded of the many hungry 
people in the world that he may learn 
the need of thankfulness in charitable 
deeds. This physical nurture prac- 
tically becomes a means of grace in 
the mind of Bushnell. 

Play and Pastime. — “Religion loves 
too much the plays and pleasures of 
childhood to limit or suppress them 
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by any kind of needless austerity.” 
Much should be made of the birth- 
days of children, and of the festivals 
of the school, Church, and State. 
Games, outdoors during the day and 
indoors at night, are important. The 
mother should spend much time with 
her children in play during the eve- 
ning. As the child grows up, he must 
learn that play cannot be unrestricted, 
but that he also has duties — to work, 
to be in school on time, to exercise 
himself in religion. 

The Learning of Religion. — Chil- 
dren should have books and pictures 
relating to Scripture subjects, sing 
Christian hymns, learn to pray, con- 
verse about God and Christ, study 
Biblical geography, and discuss the 
Sunday sermon. They should not al- 
ways be told “what a hard, dry service 
the Christian life must be,” for real 
faith makes Christian life a joy. 

Prayer. — Prayer must be brought 
into harmony with everything else. 
The family should often pray together 
and pray for the same blessing. Any- 
thing that is not in harmony with the 
blessing prayed for must be thrown 
out of the family scheme and life. We 
should be what we pray for. 

Missions and Education. —When 
the Gospel comes to people who have 
long sat in darkness, there may be a 
great number of converts of all ages. 
Ordinarily, however, Christianity is 
spread most effectively by teaching 
the children of the Church from youth 
up, because that is the most effective 
way of teaching the children of the 
Church, and it develops the mission- 
ary spirit which is needed to make 
church members go out to convert 
others. 
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Family Government. — There must 
be family government, about that 
there ought to be no hesitation. This 
government should be regarded as a 
vice-regent authority set up by God 
and exercised in His place. Parental 
government is genuine only when it 
seeks the same ends which God seeks 
in man. It should seek obedience and 
right behavior on the part of the child 
for the sake of right, not for ulterior 
reasons. The Gospel must be used 
side by side with the Law. Righteous 
family government can be attained 
only if the parents themselves are 
“living in the Spirit.” 

Punishment. — Punishment is neces- 
sary, but it should be just and fair. 
Displeasure should not be held too 
long after the child has been dis- 
ciplined. A case of punishment is not 
concluded “till the child is seen to be 
in a feeling that justifies the punish- 
ment.” 

Parental Qualifications. - Among 
the necessary qualifications which 
parents need for sucess in child train- 
ing, the following are listed: Willingly 
accepting the child as a gift from God; 
being content with the way in which 
God deals with the family; being 
above board with the child in all 
things, being truthful in words, voice, 
air, and actions; being generous, but 
not wasteful; being tolerant, also in 
religious matters; being charitable; ac- 
cepting divine authority and, on the 
basis of it, exercising firmness and 
authority in dealing with the child; 
being free from care and worry. Faith 
is the basis of these qualifications. 

Treatment That Discourages Piety. 
— Piety is discouraged by a hard, un- 
feeling way with the children; by an 
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overbearing absolutism which creates 
fear; by an overexacting manner or 
the extreme difficulty of being pleased; 
by holding displeasure too long after 
punishment; by hasty and false ac- 
cusations; by an unwholesome anx- 
iety about the children, which con- 
tinually keeps them in a state of de- 
pression; by giving tests of character 
that are inappropriate to the children’s 
age; by denying the children the 
privilege of early membership in the 
church and partaking of the Lord's 
Table (Bushnell apparently believes 
that children may partake of the 
Lord’s Supper at the age of 10 or 12). 
While Christian Nurture is the 
source which best illustrates the edu- 
cational views of Horace Bushnell, 
this book by no means contains all 
his educational pronouncements. So, 
for example, he wrote a booklet titled 
Reform Against Nature, in which he 
opposes woman's suffrage, largely on 
educational grounds. He highly re- 
spected woman and the home, and he 
did not want to sacrifice woman and 
her influence in child training to the 
sordid struggle for political honor. 
Bushnell also opposed State aid for 
parochial and private schools. He 
feared that such aid would eventually 
lead to a demand for State support 
for teaching Paine’s The Age of Rea- 
son, the Mormon Bible, and other un- 
christian philosophies and religions. 
All of the foregoing adds up to the 
fact that Horace Bushnell occupies an 
important place in the history of re- 
ligious education. Though on the 
basis of Scripture we must reject his 
doctrinal position, there is a good 
deal that we can learn from him in 
the practical aspects of child training. 


Have You Tried This? 


Epwin E, ZrELsKE 


A DRILL DEVICE 


Alvin L. Roth, Trinity, Rochester, 
Minn., told us this one. “If you are 
looking for a way to drill the rapid 
manipulation of the multiplication 
and division facts, here is a favorite 
with children. Begin with any num- 
ber, say 14. Fourteen is multiplied 
by 2 = 28; 28 by 3 = 84; 84 by 
4 = 336, etc., through 9; or even 12. 
Erasing all but the last product, the 
pupil is now asked to divide first by 
9, then the answer by 8, then 7, etc., 
until the quotient of 14, or the original 
number, is again reached. —Some 
form of recognition goes to the pupil 
having completed the multiplication 
and short division correctly in the 
least amount of time. Care must be 
taken that the efforts of slower pupils 
are also recognized. While children 
are learning multiplication and divi- 
sion facts in an enjoyable manner, the 
teacher finds that this type of exercise 
can be corrected almost at a glance.” 


CHILDREN MAKE 
SCIENCE APPARATUS 


For the past three years we had 
a boy who was especially interested 
in radio and electricity. Each year 


he and his brother before him were 
asked to bring along their crystal 
radio receiver, their telegraph instru- 
ment, their electric doorbell, etc., to 
demonstrate to the class. Now Jerry 
is in the eighth grade, and we won't 
be able to draw on him next year. 
Hence he was asked to make certain 
pieces of equipment, such as a tel- 
egraph transmitter and a device show- 
ing how sound is transmitted over the 
telephone. The very next day he 
came back with neat little models. 
He realizes he is making a real con- 
tribution to his school, and we are 
paying him something over the cost 
of materials, which makes him feel 
that his knowledge already has com- 


mercial value. 


CORRIGENDUM 


In the article “Enrollment Trends” (Feb- 
ruary, 1948), owing to an oversight, Fort 
Wayne was omitted from the ministerial 
group in Table I on p. 354. The prepara- 
tory students at Fort Wayne number 172. 
The total for preparatory boys in 1947 to 
1948 should read 1,326. On page 356, 
Table III, Fort Wayne High School should 
have a total enrollment of 405; 203 boys 
and 202 girls. The total enrollment in high 
schools for 1947 and 1948 should read 
8,022. A. Kurt Grams 


UniversAL Miuirary Traininc. — Discussion on universal military training 
will continue on Capitol Hill and elsewhere throughout the year — but hardly 
any action is expected at this Congressional session. The proposed laws on 
U.M.T. received serious setbacks recently. The American Council of Edu- 
cation members (constituent organizations) voted 41 to 9 against military 
training; college presidents at their last annual meeting in Cincinnati voted 
219 to 69 against; the House committee investigating propaganda activities 
of Federal departments and bureaus again accused the War Department of 
using public funds “to influence the outcome of pending legislation” — mean- 
ing U.M.T. Most serious hurdle for U.M.T. is the fact that it would cost 
at least $400,000,000 during 1948 — and Congress is in no mood to make such 


an outlay. 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by THro. G. STELZER 


Choirs and the Singing Church 


Ws. A. Jupp 


“Oh, come, let us sing unto the 
Lord; let us make a joyful noise to 
the Rock of Our Salvation.” 

Down through the history of re- 
ligious worship, since the early days 
of the Old Testament, mankind has 
observed these words with which the 
Psalmist begins the 95th Psalm. 

Professor Paul Reuter of Seward, 
Nebr., tells us: “The Israelites ad- 
dressed Jehovah by playing cymbals, 
psalteries, and harps and lifting up 
their voices in joyous thanksgiving.” 

It is known also that the Apostles 
themselves, as they spread the Gospel 
in their journeyings, exhorted the 
early Christians to sing psalms, 
hymns, and spiritual songs in praise 
of their Redeemer. 

The onward march of Christianity 
has kept step to songs of praise 
wherein the multitudes have lifted up 
their voices and opened their hearts 
to the Almighty. 

Nero and his contemporaries, with 
all their bloody persecutions, could 
not stifle this indomitable will to sing 
to God. Early Christian martyrs, suf- 
fering ignominy and death rather 
than renounce their Savior, made the 
catacombs and vaulted roofs of an- 
cient dungeons re-echo with songs 
and _alleluias. 

With all this vibrant background it 
was inevitable that at some point a 
stylized type of song service should 


take form, and the Greeks had a 
word for it —“Choros.” 

From this source our word “choir” 
has evolved. Just when and how 
choirs came into being is not known 
with any degree of certainty. We 
do know, however, that David in 
1 Chron. 15:16 “spake to the chief 
of the Levites to appoint their breth- 
ren to be the singers with instruments 
of musick, psalteries and harps and 
cymbals, sounding, by lifting up the 
voice with joy.” 

Because the form of Hebrew chant, 
or cantillation, was more or less me- 
lodious and marked by well-defined 
rythms, special training was required 
for its singing. The Levites received 
this training through their skilled 
musicians. 

So it came about that selected Le- 
vites and their sons comprised the 
Levitical choir, and in time this was 
augmented by women’s voices also. 

Thus we read in Ezra 2:65 of “two 
hundred singing men and singing 
women. 

Edersheim tells us: “The regular 
service of that day was beautiful and 
impressive. 

“The temple music would begin, 
and it was the duty of the priests at 
prayer time to blow blasts upon their 
silver trumpets, of which there might 
not be less than two, but usually up- 
ward to one hundred and twenty. 
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“The priests would face the people, 
looking eastward while the Levitical 
choir, opposite on the Temple steps, 
turned westward to the sanctuary. 
At a signal by the president the 
priests moved forward to either side 
of him who struck the cymbals. 

“Immediately the choir of the Le- 
vites began the Psalm of the day. At 
the conclusion the priests would blow 
three blasts upon the silver trumpets.” 

From this scene it is but a step in 
time to the beginning of the second 
century. Here Ignatius of Antioch is 
said to have introduced antiphonal 
chanting by choruses. 

The fourth century saw the choir 
becoming more and more an integral 
part of the divine service. Now the 
innovation of two choirs alternating 
in chanting the Psalms and at times 
singing in unison is introduced. This 
form of service, with some few minor 
changes, remained static until Lu- 
ther’s time. 

Every upward movement in the 
Church of God had been accom- 
panied by fresh outbursts of poetry 
and song among the people, pro- 
claiming in jubilant tones the dawn 
of reviving faith. 

Never was this more true than in 
the days which saw the beginnings 
of the great Reformation. 

All the eminent authorities are 
unanimous in declaring that the Ger- 
man chorale music of the time of the 
Reformation “ushered in a musical 
epoch in which symmetry of melody 
and rhythm was beginning to assume 
artistic importance.” A growing sense 
of form in Luther’s day advanced this 
art and provided a massive bulwark 
against the chaos that was threaten- 
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ing to swamp music on all sides at 
the beginning of the 17th century. 

The transition was stormy, how- 
ever, for the Roman clergy did not 
easily give place and were loath to 
relinquish to the laity the prerogative 
of singing in the service, which 
increasingly they arrogated unto 
themselves. 

The times were robust neverthe- 
less, and we hear of one Janet Ged- 
des who, in her own quaint way, en- 
deavored wholeheartedly to abolish 
the mass by hurling footstools at the 
unfortunate heads of the luckless 
priests. 

Others, more restrained than the 
impulsive Janet, would strike up one 
of Luther’s noble hymns, and soon 
the entire congregation would drown 
out the officiating clergy; a proce- 
dure which helped in large measure 
to open the pulpit to Gospel ministry. 
Indeed, this singing of hymns be- 
came, next to the Bible and the ser- 
mon, the most positive force in 
furthering the work of the Reforma- 
tion, until at last Cardinal Cajetan 
exclaimed: “By his (Luther’s) songs 
he has conquered us!” 

Luther contended that unchristian 
fables and lies had been introduced 
in the lections and hymns. His serv- 
ice to the Church in eradicating these 
abuses is inestimable. He labored 
long and faithfully at Wittenberg, 
and the fruits of his work were the 
first chorales, based on the Gospels 
and Epistles. 

Artistic choir music commanded 
the admiration of Martin Luther, and 
he advocated its use, stating that it 
served to beautify the service. 

Indeed, great lover of music and 
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accomplished musician that he was, 
Martin Luther exalted the “noble art” 
above all the other arts and placed 
it next to theology, recognizing its 
power to inspire and aid in divine 
service; his aim being that the con- 
gregation be led to approach God 
with prayer, supplication, and songs 
of thanksgiving. 

During the days of the Reforma- 
tion, church choirs were of prime im- 
portance in the divine service. The 
organ was not commonly used at that 
time to support congregational sing- 
ing, and it was the choir which had 
to initiate the people in the singing of 
the great hymns which now were be- 
ginning to blossom forth. 

Professor Reuter declares: “God 
graciously bestowed upon us through 
Luther foremost and above all the 
preaching of the pure Gospel, but also 
and in no small measure the musical 
part of our service.” 

Bach, Mendelssohn, Brahms, and 
other musical giants wrote their glow- 
ing choral works to glorify the doc- 
trines of Scripture. 

Everywhere in the Lutheran 
Church today choirs make these cho- 
rales live again. It may be a little 
mission congregation in some rural 
hamlet. It has its choir aiding in the 
divine service. Or it may be a ma- 
jestic edifice in a great metropolitan 
center. A church which has enough 
unselfish and interested members to 
form a children’s, a ladies’, and a 
men’s chorus, large or small, they all 
have one thing in common, a sense 
of responsibility for the part they take 


in the Lord’s service. 
In Detroit a men’s choir in an out- 
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lying suburb was in need of another 
singer to round out their tenor sec- 
tion. A young man who sang with 
a Lutheran chorus in another part of 
this huge city heard of the need and 
in addition to the demands on his 
time entailed in rehearsing and sing- 
ing with his own group, sacrificed his 
own interests still further by travel- 
ing once a week across town to re- 
hearse with the suburban choir and 
on alternating Sundays to sing with 
them in the service. 

In northern Wisconsin another 
young man who lived twelve miles 
in the country was faithful in at- 
tendance at every rehearsal and Sun- 
day service with his choir in the city. 
Many times in the winter the trip to 
town was made over drifted or icy 
roads. 

Our own choir here at Mount Olive 
has several members who journey 
each week, by streetcar or bus, long 
distances across the city to serve the 
Lord with singing. 

These people together with count- 
less numbers of others in the Church 
are keeping alive that spirit born of 
the Reformation. When that trans- 
formation struck the shackles of 
bigotry and ignorance of the true 
Gospel from the people their new- 
found freedom in Christ Jesus welled 
forth in song. Truly the Lutheran 
Church is the “Singing Church.” 

The choir offers Christian fellow- 
ship and opportunity for vocal in- 
struction and improvement. There 
is a sense of accomplishment to be 
gained in this work; but it goes 
deeper, far deeper than that. 

There are many organizations in 


the Church, faithfully and quietly 
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doing the necessary work of God’s 
kingdom, and doing it well. The 
choir is the only organization in the 
church actively participating in the 
divine service. To be able to lose 
one’s identity — for the weekly inter- 
val of divine worship to become just 
a voice singing God’s praise —is a 
privilege. 

Someone has said: “You cannot 
sprinkle the perfume of happiness on 
others without spilling a few drops on 
yourself.” 
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The choir cannot sing songs of in- 
spiration without feeling some of that 
inspiration itself. Every new mem- 
ber who is moved to dedicate his or 
her voice to Christ’s service comes to 
know and feel that. The choir, chant- 
ing its first services on the steps of 
the Temple at Jerusalem, lives and 
serves Christ today as expressed in 
Heb. 2:12: “Saying, I will declare Thy 
name unto My brethren, in the midst 
of the Church will I sing praise unto 
Thee.” 


Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Theodore Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAPEL ECHOES. Compiled and Ar- 
ranged by Rob Roy Peery. 75 cents. 
This volume of forty-eight pages brings 
mostly familiar melodies in simplified form, 
so that young and old may enjoy them. The 
opus should be inspected by players of 
medium ability who like sacred and medita- 
tive music for the piano. 


EVENING PRAYER. (For Organ.) Ralph 
Kinder. No. 27914. 60 cents. 
This meditative number may serve as a 
general voluntary. It is easy and not es- 
sentially liturgical. 


ELEGIE HEROIQUE. Russell Hancock 
Miles. (Oliver Ditson.) 60 cents. 
This heroic number for organ will serve 
as a general prelude, postlude, or concert 


number when played effectively. It is of 
moderate difficulty. 


COME UNTO ME. William H. Thompson. 
(Oliver Ditson.) 50 cents. High voice 
in G— Low Voice in Eb. 

This familiar Scripture text has been set 
to music by many composers. The experi- 
enced singer will find this setting interest- 
ing and challenging because of its occasional 
modulations. The home should have sacred 
solos in greater abundance than is usual. 


AE KORE 


J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N.Y. 


ANTHOLOGIA ANTIQUA. Book Seven. 
Francois Couperin Suite for Organ 
from Solemn Mass for Parish Use. 
Edited, Collected, and Arranged by 
Seth Bingham. No. 8327. $1.50. 

These eight numbers, covering twenty- 
six pages of clear print, offer the famous 

Couperin settings in a most legible manner. 

The texts of the titles are liturgical through- 

out. 


Purpose oF Epucation. — Could we not define education as the develop- 
ment of personality? Education is not merely a process of acquiring knowl- 
edge; it is intended to develop an individual who, equipped with knowledge, 
skill, attitudes, and habits, will be able to function more efficiently in the situa- 
tions of life. —F.A. Bru, Dean of Faculty, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College. 
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THE 1948 CONVENTION 


Here are some of the topics which you 
will hear discussed by experts at the LEA 
convention on July 6 and 7 at River Forest: 
“A Critique of the 1948 Yearbook,” “The 
Family as the Matrix of Religious Ideas, 
Ideals, and Attitudes,” “Psychological As- 
pects of Family Living,” “Family Life 
Education in the School,” “School-Home 
Relationships,” “The Pattern of Tomorrow’s 
Education,” “Critical Issues in Christian 
Education.” 

The family and the school, these two 
areas of relationships and their relation to 
each other, will give unity and meaning to 
the program. The program for this year’s 
convention has been designed as a coherent 
whole to make it a rich, meaningful, satis- 
fying experience for everyone who attends. 

Few topics have the vitality and urgency 
which the topics that have been chosen 
possess. In our day the concern for the 
basic institution of society, the family, has 
increased. What about the school? What 
can the school do to further better family 
relationships? What part does religion and 
the church have to play in the rehabilita- 
tion of the family? 

There are no teachers who can honestly 
say that they have no concern about family 
living. As servants of the church they 
stand also in place of the parents. In this 
respect their position is a unique one. They 
must, therefore, face problems which no 
other profession faces. The discussion on 
“Family-School Relationships” alone should 
make attendance at the convention worth 
while for them. Their insight and under- 
standing of these relationships will be 
broadened. 

Pastors will welcome the discussion of 
the various problems presented. To our 
knowledge no previous conference of any 
kind within our circles has even attempted 
to cover the various phases of this problem 
so thoroughly. 

And what parent will feel that there is 
nothing to be gained from this convention? 


The meeting of the Educational Con- 
ference on the two days after the LEA con- 
vention is a happy circumstance. Educa- 
tional leaders from all over Synod will come 
to River Forest for a full week’s fare of 
stimulation and learning. We are counting 
on your presence. 


FOREWORD 
OF THE “1948 YEARBOOK” 


Another work on the family! The te- 
merity to add to the endless stream does 
need some explanation. Perhaps this effort 
indicates, willy-nilly, that another group is 
interested in and concerned about the 
family. This yearbook in no way purports 
to be the result of unique and original re- 
search, although its contributors hope that 
they have benefited from and used well the 
increasing body of information about the 
family in our society and that their chapters 
are oriented within it. 

But this yearbook does seek to present a 
point of view. It presupposes that the 
Christian family has unique possibilities in 
our or in any society, that the Christian 
family does not casually come. into being 
or accidentally continue, and that the 
church and its educational program must 
be aware of the family, its problems and 
possibilities. It builds quite logically, if not 
directly, upon the previous yearbooks of 
the Lutheran Education Association. 

In the first chapter, from the point of view 
of a parish pastor in an industrial community, 
Allan Hart Jahsmann rapidly sketches the 
major social and economic changes which 
are affecting families. In the next, Alice 
Hustad, from a rich background of per- 
sonnel work with adolescent girls, presents 
the case for planned beginnings of happy 
Christian marriage and for roots that lie 
deep in the individual and his past life. 
Chapter Three permits Prof. Caemmerer to 
describe the Christian family as a function- 
ing unit in the neighborhood, community, 
and world. In the final chapter the editor 
attempts a beginning demarcation of what 
seems to be a most urgent and promising 
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area for study and experiment, the area of 
home-school-church co-operation. 

Thanks are due to the officers and com- 
mitttees of the L. E. A. for an opportunity 
to attempt at least tentative answers to 
these questions. Particular thanks are due 
to Paul W. Lange and Oscar E. Feucht, 
whose interest and activity for Christian 
families is too well known to be itemized 
here. Water F. Wo.srecut, Editor 


SEEING 
THE WHOLE ELEPHANT 


Lutheran education is like the legendary 
elephant. According to Tolstoi’s familiar 
story, the czar of India summoned all the 
blind men in his realm to his stables to in- 
spect his elephants. One of the men felt 
the tail of one of the beasts and decided 
that an elephant was much like a broom. 
The others, happening onto other anatom- 
ical areas, formed concepts of pillars, walls, 
ropes, etc. 

Applications of this legend could be car- 
ried to derogatory extremes. There is one 
point, however, which can be emphasized 
to great advantage. To wit, Too many of 
our educators see only the specific area of 
education in which they are actively en- 
gaged and lose sight of the all-important 
wider scope and purpose of Christian edu- 
cation. 

As a case in point, let’s take the average 
elementary teacher. He works ardently in 
his classroom, directs the music program of 
his congregation, advises the Walther 
League, etc., etc. Then he reads an article 
in one of the Church’s periodicals telling 
of the ever-widening front of Lutheran edu- 
cation, and he settles back with the convic- 
tion that he is amply meeting the challenge. 
Isn’t he working around the clock? Didn't 
he read an article? What more could he do? 

This type case could be repeated in all 
categories of our educational system, pre- 
school, secondary, higher, and adult. 

Now we are certainly not criticizing these 
people for not working hard enough. That's 
not the point! But we are saying that, with 
the same amount of work, they could con- 
tribute more to the general cause of Lu- 
theran education by abandoning their “iso- 
lationist” policies. 
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If the blind man holding the tail of the 
czar’s elephant would have worked long 
and hard trying to sweep the floor with his 
newly found broom, we would certainly ad- 
mire his tireless efforts. But we would also 
point out to him that his labors lack proper 
understanding of the over-all situation and 
that, consequently, most of his work is in 
vain. 

The same danger threatens our educa- 
tional system if its workers don’t learn to 
step back and get an over-all picture of the 
whole educational situation in our Church. 
Miller puts it this way: 

“The Lutheran Church has had units 
functioning at each level (of education) for 
many years. Workers at each level, how- 
ever, had been so intent upon the problems 
at their particular level that they frequently 
showed little awareness of, or interest in, 
the problems at other levels. This meant 
in turn a lack of co-operation between the 
several levels of education in promoting a 
broad program of Christian education at all 
levels.” 1 

The lack of co-operation mentioned by 
Miller is not the only undesirable result of 
this condition. In most cases such lack of 
perspective also results in an irritating du- 
plication of effort. A teacher may work 
hard to promote a Christian Knowledge 
program in his Walther League, only to find 
that he is duplicating the pastor’s Bible 
Class efforts. 

Many times such useless overlapping has 
caused petty rivalry in the congregation. 
In all too many cases, for instance, the day 
school operates at cross purposes to the 
Sunday school. In some areas the high 
school movement is criticized as an enemy 
of the local Bible class, Walther League, 
and even of the day school. And all this 
largely because of the lack of broad- 
mindedness on the part of the workers 
directly responsible for each agency. 

What is the solution of this vexing con- 
dition? How can we make our workers 
“see the whole elephant’? In looking for 
an answer, we would do well to take a look 


at the way our fellow workers in public 


1 Arthur L. Miller, “What Is the L.E.A.?” 
(unpublished paper ), p. 2. 
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education are handling a similar situation. 
Leaders in public education have long rec- 
ognized the need for a broad, well-informed 
attitude on the part of each individual 
educator. To that end, State and national 
associations have been organized. 

That the main purpose of these educa- 
tional associations is the binding together 
of all of education’s latent powers into one 
broad dynamic front is clear from the fol- 
lowing resolutions submitted to the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation in Milwaukee last November: 

“. . . In the development of a proper 
program of education and in the legislative 
activity required for that program, the in- 
terest, knowledge, and support of every 
teacher and every local organization is nec- 
essary. We urge that the effort to develop 
close integration of members in their local 
organization be continued and increased so 
that educational forces may present an in- 
telligent and united front in the program of 
improved education in Wisconsin.” ? 

Are public educators responding to this 
offer of benefits from their State and na- 
tional associations? Statistics give the an- 
swer. Out of over 892,000 public school 
teachers in the United States in 1944 (a war 
year) 86 per cent were members of State 
associations. In addition, 30 per cent of 
them belonged to the National Education 
Association. 

Now, let’s come back to our own ele- 
phant. Can we take similar steps to unite 
our isolationist workers? In 1942, leaders 
of Lutheran education answered that ques- 
tion with a ringing “Yes!” with the launch- 
ing of the Lutheran Education Association. 

That the L.E.A.’s purpose is to unite 
the thinking of our educators is clear from 
its objectives: 

“2. To stimulate the latent power of the 
Church’s teaching personnel. 

“8. To co-ordinate and fuse educational 
thinking.” 


But what is the response? Do 86 per 


2 Wisconsin Journal of Education, LXXX 
(October, 1947), 60. 


3 N.E.A. Journal, XXXIII (September, 
1944), 148. 
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cent of our more than 35,000 pastors, teach- 
ers, and teaching laymen belong to the 
L.E.A.? Hardly! L.E. A. membership has 
not even reached 2,000, and there has been 
no decided increase during the last whole 
year. That is less than 6 per cent par- 
ticipation! 

At the outset of this article it was stated 
that the average teacher satisfies his duties 
to the wider needs of Lutheran education 
by reading an occasional magazine article. 
6 per cent membership in the L. E. A. (and 
a correspondingly low subscription rate for 
LuTHERAN EpucATION) indicates that even 
such occasional reading is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

At a time when our Church is looking 
toward new horizons at the threshold of a 
new century and when Christian education 
is growing to cradle-to-grave dimensions, 
then such professional inertia is pathetic. 
These are times when teachers ought to for- 
get petty jealousies and local bickerings and 
make their work do a maximum of good 
by joining heads and hands with their fel- 
low workers across the land. 

In such an appeal for membership in our 
Lutheran Education Association we need 
make no bones about its benefits. When we 
say that alert teachers, like lawyers and doc- 
tors, should be proud of their membership 
in a united professional organization; when 
we say that the research and _ publicity 
work of such an organization will help to 
improve education at all levels; when we 
say that no professionally minded teacher 
can afford to be without an educational 
magazine: then we are merely echoing the 
words of other groups, groups which have 
gained 86 per cent voluntary support.4 
And when we make the added claim that by 
membership in a Lutheran association of 
teachers we can give over-all Christian edu- 
cation its biggest boost, then we are merely 
beginning to meet the challenge set for us 
by our God and by our founding fathers. 

Let’s open our eyes, grasp the elephantine 
proportions of our task, and go on to united 
victory! Frep TRINKLEIN 


4N.E. A. Journal, XXXV_ (October, 
1946), 405. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Professor L. C. Wuerffel has assumed the 
office of the deanship since his installation 
on Feb. 8. 

On Feb. 11 the new chancel in the Sem- 
inary chapel was dedicated during the 
regular morning devotional hour. Dr. L. 
W. Spitz, acting dean till the arrival of 
Dean Wuerffel, preached the sermon, and 
President L. J. Sieck performed the dedi- 
catory rites. 

The altar, pulpit, lectern, as well as the 
chancel were furnished by The Theodor 
Kundtz Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
altar and pulpit paraments were presented 
by the Seminary Woman’s Guild. The 
crucifix, candlesticks, missal stand, and vases 
are a gift of the class of 1947 in memory 
of Dr. L. Fuerbringer. The altar is so 
constructed that it can easily be turned 
to present a panel wall when the chapel is 
to be used for a lecture or concert. New 
lighting is to be installed, and the floor of 
the chancel is to be carpeted. Needless to 
say, the new chancel has added to the 
devotional spirit of the chapel exercises. 

On Feb. 26, in a special convocation after 
the chapel exercises, the degree of Master of 
Sacred Theology was conferred upon John 
H. Van Lierop. Dr. Rehwinkel as Direc- 
tor of Graduate Studies presented the can- 
didate, and the degree was conferred by 
Dr. Sieck. 

Dr. Alfred von Rohr Sauer, who has ac- 
cepted the call to the chair of Old Testa- 
ment, will join the faculty in June and begin 
to teach in September. 

Water R. Roenrs 


ConcorpIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

On Feb. 23 the Rev. M. J. Naumann of 
Altamont, II]., was elected to the new pro- 
fessorship at our Seminary. He is to head 
the department of education. Pastor Nau- 


mann was born in Wisconsin and was 
graduated from the Milwaukee Concordia 
in 1920 and from Concordia Seminary in 
St. Louis in 1924. For sixteen years he 
served our Free Church in Germany and 
in 1941 became pastor of Immanuel Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church at Altamont. He 
is known in our District as an able theo- 
logian and as a man of a scholarly bent. 
We hope and pray that the Lord will make 
him willing to accept the call. 

The Seminary Chorus started out on its 
concert tour on March 6. Prof. Fred L. 
Precht, the director, had put in a great 
amount of time training the choristers and 
was pleased with the results. Prof. M. J. 
Steege, the concert manager, accompanied 
the chorus, Dr. Barth being unable to be 
absent from the campus for so long a time. 
The tour included the following cities in 
Mllinois: Tuscola, Chicago, and Rockford. 
After a concert in Milwaukee, Wis., Mich- 
igan was invaded with concerts in Detroit, 
Bay City, Sebewaing, St. Joseph, and Ann 
Arbor. 

The students here have manifested a 
great interest in European relief. Last year 
ninety-eight packages of food and eighteen 
packages of clothing were sent to families 
which the students had adopted. Six pack- 
ages of clothing and six of bond writing 
paper and pencils were sent to the stu- 
dents at the proseminary in Gross-Oesingen. 
A total of $771 was collected. The clothing 
sent weighed 876 pounds, and the school 
supplies for the students at Gross-Oesingen 
weighed twenty-two pounds. During the 
present school year up to date the cash 
collections amounted to $501, and the cloth- 
ing collected weighed 276 pounds. Mr. 
Gunther Pagel is in charge of this work. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Itt. 


Music Professorship Accepted 

News has just been received that Carl 
Halter, teacher at Grace Lutheran School, 
River Forest, as well as organist and choir- 
master, has been released by the congrega- 
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tion and has accepted the call to the as- 
sociate professorship of music at Concordia 
Teachers College. This is the position 
formerly occupied by Prof. Martin Lochner, 
and after his death by Prof. Walter Buszin, 
now at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. Mr. 
Halter expects to complete his work at 
Grace by June 30 and officially to enter 
upon his duties at Concordia on July 1. 


Cornerstone Laying 

The cornerstone for the new dormitory 
for women was laid Tuesday, March 2. 
Dr. Albert Huegli, Dean of Students, gave 
a brief address, and President Arthur Klinck 
officiated. The rite was performed as a 
private chapel service, with only the stu- 
dents and faculty families attending, in or- 
der to permit the builder to take advantage 
of an unexpected break in the weather and 
to proceed with the structure. Originally 
it had been planned to lay the cornerstones 
of both the dormitory and the library at 
the same time in a special public service. 
Such a service was planned for shortly after 
Easter. 

At this writing the dormitory is com- 
pleted practically to the second-floor level, 
and the builder is ready to pour the first 
floor of the library. However, the skeleton 
of the library building will be completed 
to the second-floor level before the stone 
work can be begun and the cornerstone laid. 
Both buildings are to be completed by June 
and furnished for occupancy by the opening 
of the school year 1948—49. A. K. 


Summer School 


In the last issue it was announced that 
River Forest would conduct its summer 
school from June 28 to Aug. 6. Now we are 
presenting the courses and workshops which 
will be offered. 


CovursEs 

Summer School — June 28 to Aug. 6 
A-1 Introduction to the Bible __ Becker 

A-21 Christian Doctrine and Confessions I 
Koehler 
A=26 Survey of: Bible. ==) 2 eee Thies 
A-59 New Testament Times II ______ Keinath 
A-60 Problems in Religious Education Klinck 
B-2 Advanced Composition __._____ Bente 
B-92 Modern Drama __._.§_ =. ==sssSS—séC Bernt’ 
C-71 Comparative Government ___ Mundinger 
C-37 The United States Since 1860 ___ Lobitz 
C-89 Renaissance and Reformation __ Keinath 
C-97 Contemporary America _§ Lobitz 
DTS eNaturegswudy, 22.) oe ea ee - Klotz 
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D-30 Introduction to College Mathematics 


Lange 
D-42 Principles of Geography -...... Wunderlich 
D-63: Evolution eee __ Klotz 


D-95 Geography of Europe eee IS 
B-53' Harmony oil 7 _ Lundquist 
E-58 Counterpoint _.______.__........ Lundquist 
F-3 The Beginning Teacher __........._Gross 
F-11 The Religion Lesson __._...__._ Kraeft 
F-51 Educational Psychology -___...._ Sieving 
F-57 Psychology of Personality —. Schmieding 
F-67 Art Education ———_.__._____. __._ Deffner 
F-75 Children’s Literature __--_- Wibracht 
F-93 Contemporary American Education 
Sieving 


Organ and piano instruction on any level 
may be arranged to fit the individual student’s 
needs. Likewise advanced work in harmony, 
counterpoint, and composition will be given by 
special arrangement. 


WORKSHOPS 
June 28—July 2, Lutheran Secondary 


Education) 22-2 ee ane 
June 28—July 2, Audio-Visual Aids 

in Education __-_...____..._.. Schlake, Amt 
July 12—July 16, The Principal as 

Counselor’ =.2 Ss Schmicding 
July 12—July 16, Kindergarten- 

Primary Saducation s-se eee Gross 
July 19—July 23, The One-Room 

School) :22 0 ee ee . Kramer 
July 19—July 23, Adult Education -_.. Feucht 
July 26—July 30, Manual Arts _.....___ Haack 


CONVENTIONS 


July 6—July 7, Lutheran Education Association 
July 8—July 9, Educational Conference 

For catalog or further information write to 
W. O. Kraeft, Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Tl. 
Studies in the Teacher-Training 


Curriculum 


The faculty has for nearly two years en- 
gaged in an intensive study of the teacher- 
training curriculum. The study was carried 
on under the leadership of the Educational 
Policies Committee; but also other faculty 
members have given the curriculum prob- 
lems careful thought and have reported 
their findings and interpretations on specific 
areas and aspects. Reviews of the needs 
and requirements of the Church, the State, 
and regional associations have been given 
special attention. Reports on firsthand ex- 
perience gained by participation in newer 
curricular practices by several universities 
were heard. A considerable number of 
catalogs and course offerings by State 
teachers’ colleges and departments of edu- 
cation in large universities and smaller 
liberal arts colleges were scrutinized care- 
fully. Trends in teacher certification were 
examined. Weaknesses in the present course 
offerings were pointed out. The problem 
of general education as basic to the spe- 
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cialized curriculum was made the point in 
several careful analyses and reviews. In- 
tegration of course offerings, survey courses, 
and orientation courses were considered at 
length. Reactions of teachers in the field 
as well as of students in residence were 
noted. Objectives were re-examined. 

At the present time the faculty is in the 
process of crystallizing its broad studies and 
specific findings. Assets and deficits are 
weighed carefully. Faculty load, specialized 
preparation, and institutional limitations are 
matched against policies and theories. 

By the end of the present school year, 
God willing, a new plan of courses, enriched 
departmental offerings, and renewed em- 
phasis on spiritual values, resulting in a cur- 
riculum which will meet the needs of the 
teacher in the Lutheran elementary school 
more adequately, will have been arrived at. 

According to modern conceptions any 
curriculum needs the continuous study and 
attention of educational leaders and fac- 
ulties. The faculty hopes that through a 
careful consideration of needs, trends, and 
enrichments in teacher training it will be 
in a position to make recommendations to 
its supervising boards with the assurance, 
confidence, and clarity that comes from 
calm, deliberate, intensive, prayerful, and 
co-operative study. An important result of 
the entire program is, as it should be, 
valuable in-service training of the faculty 
members themselves. This aspect of the 
undertaking has been a recurring by- 
product which received frequent favorable 
comment from those participating. 

ALFRED SCHMIEDING 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Both the college and high school choirs 
of Concordia Teachers College, Seward, are 
making extended tours during the spring 
vacation from April 2 to 12. 

The college a cappella choir, directed by 
Dr. Theo. G. Stelzer, is bound for the deep 
South. The tour is taking the group through 
Kansas into Oklahoma, with concerts sched- 
uled at Enid, Kingfisher, Okarche, Okla- 
homa City, and in Texas at Thorndale, 
Austin, San Antonio, Houston, and Dallas. 
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Then homeward via Tulsa, Okla., Humboldt 
and Paola, Kans., Kansas City, Mo., and 
Falls City, Nebr. 

The High School Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Paul Rosel, is singing con- 
certs at Des Moines, Iowa, the University 
of Iowa, Williamsburg and Davenport, 
Iowa, Hinckley, Ill., Valparaiso University, 
the University of Chicago, Luther Institute, 
Chicago, Northwestern University, Racine, 
Milwaukee, and Sheboygan, Wis., St. Ans- 
gar, Storm Lake, Denison, and Sioux City, 
Towa. 

On Feb. 12 the annual joint meeting of 
the faculty and the Board of Control was 
held. The Rev. F. Worthmann, Lincoln, 
led a discussion on campus property, both 
real and personal, and President A. O. Fuer- 
bringer discussed administration changes af- 
fecting synodical boards and college presi- 
dents. 

In order to improve the quality of the 
meals served to the students, the college 
has secured the services of a dietetical con- 
sultant. She is Miss Stella Wuerffel, 
dietitian at the Lutheran Hospital, St. 
Louis. 

A college course in shopwork is again 
being conducted under the supervision of 
Mr. Rudolph Berning. 

Mr. Walter Mueller, instructor in English, 
has declined a call to teach in the school 
for children of missionaries at Kodaikanal, 
India. 

Mr. Leonard Schlueter, Business Man- 
ager of the college, was elected a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Seward 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Recent speakers on the campus were Dr. 
A. W. Brustat, the Executive Secretary of 
Christian Education for the Atlantic Dis- 
trict, and W. F. Weiherman of the Walther 
League Office. They spoke during the 
weekly assembly period on _ successive 
Wednesdays. 

The college is making extensive plans for 
its 1948 summer school, which will be held 
from June 1 until July 30. The session 
will again be divided into three three-week 
terms as follows: June 1—June 18, June 21 
to July 9, July 12—July 30. 

A major change this year is that greater 
emphasis will be placed on the last six 
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weeks. The greater number of courses will 


be offered then. 


Courses will be offered in all divisions 
to meet the needs of emergency and grad- 
uate teachers. A total of over forty courses 
is already planned. In addition, a well- 
younded program of recreational, social, and 
cultural events is promised. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OFFERINGS 
TERMS 
COURSE I 


Geography of North America -— 
Bible History, New Testament ___— ve 
Old Testament Theology ——--—------ 
European Civilization II x 
Principles of Geography S 
Physiography ——-— : : 
Worksho Visual Aids in Religion 
Library Science -.-—____-______ = 
Methods in Religious 
Observation _—--...____- 
Practice Teaching -—.. 2 
Introduction to Teaching —-_-__- 
Methods in Language Arts --__.__- == 
Methods in Social Studies _—____-- 
Supervision 
Sociology 2 = 
Hormeand, Analysis) : 
Organwhll silo eee 
Piano“(C-2°:3504 2S a 
Organ) (c-1:1, 12; 137 
Principles of Vocal Technique ——- 
Educational Measurements or Psy- 
chology of Adolescence --_. 
Problems of the Educ. Ministry 
Biological Survey : a 
Introduction to Mathematics 
Methods in Science —_-_-.- os 
Human Physiology ——-------— ees 
Fundamentals of Speech 
English Literature of the 17th and 
18th Centuries; a 
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Conversational German (Prerequ.: 
2 years high school German, or 


9 college hours in German) —.. XK — 
Biology a2 2 See ee ee x — 
Human Physiology — ~~ X — — 
Arte = Ses a See x — — 


Please note system of symbols: 


x denotes that a student may enroll for 
the course at that time. 

— indicates that the course must be con- 
tinued if credit is desired. 


H. F. Wer.inc 


OUR MINISTERIAL 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, Inp. 


The serene flow of college life at our Con- 
cordia was interrupted with the shock in 
January by the sudden death of Ingrid 
Bredemeier, four-year old daughter of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Herbert G. Bredemeier. After 
a brief rest, President Bredemeier has re- 
sumed his duties. 
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Several members of our faculty attended 
conventions of specialized groups during the 
Christmas recess or will attend in the near 
future. In accordance with a wise pro- 
vision made by our local Board of Control, 
each department by rotation sends a repre- 
sentative to such meetings annually. The 
information gained and the inspiration re- 
ceived from such contacts are of great im- 
portance to our academic life, especially if 
the entire program is discussed afterwards 
in departmental meetings. 

Those representing various departments 
this year and the meetings they attended 
were as follows: Dr. John Stach, depart- 
ment of the social sciences, the American 
Historical Association; Prof Martin Bert- 
ram, German department, the Modern Lan- 
guage Association; Prof. E. E. Foelber, 
English department, the Modern Language 
Association; Prof. Walter Kitzerow, the 
Classical Association of the Middle West. 

The eleventh annual home concert of the 
Concordia College Choir was presented on 
the second last Sunday of February. The 
choir completed a concert tour to St. Louis 
and New Orleans in November. Future 
tours of the present season include a swing 
into Michigan and a possible tour after the 
close of the school year. 

The annual Luther Day celebrations, 
which are similar to College Days observed 
at our sister institutions, will be held on 
Sunday,» May 16. The speaker this year 
will be the Rev. Martin Ilse, Jr., of Cin- 
cinnati. These meetings, which were be- 
gun fifteen years ago to foster a greater 
feeling of Lutheran consciousness, have at- 
tracted many visitors from northeastern 
Ohio and southern Michigan. 

Ministerial students of our college have 
been offered an opportunity to learn typing 
under the instruction of two commercial 
teachers of our Lutheran High School. All 
ministerial students are eligible for the class, 
which was opened on an elective basis. 


ConcorprA CoLLECE 
MiLwavkKEE, Wis. 

This is the time of the year which finds 
speech teachers busy with contests and 
tournaments. Professor Jenne, head of the 
Department of English and Speech, is pre- 
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paring entrants for the forensic contests of 
the Wisconsin High School Forensic As- 
sociation. Professor Gienapp served as 
judge in the State finals of a debate tourna- 
ment sponsored by the same _ association. 
Professor Rupprecht announced that James 
Wuebben, high school junior, won first place 
in an American Legion oratorical contest. 
James, who competed with ten contestants 
from four Milwaukee high schools, will 
represent Post No. 400 in the district 
contest. 

The varsity debate squad of the Rostrum, 
public speaking club, again acquitted itself 
creditably in the difficult Milwaukee dis- 
trict debate tournament of the Wisconsin 
High School Forensic Association. Com- 
peting with representatives from eighteen 
high schools, the team won fourth place and 
was tied with two of the strongest teams 
in the State. 

A thorough course in First Aid work, 
certified by the American Red Cross, has 
been given on our campus for several years 
by Coach Ackmann. Recently the course 
received favorable comment in an article 
appearing in The Red Cross Reporter, pub- 
lished by the National Headquarters of the 
American Red Cross in Washington, D.C. 
The article states, in part: “Methods used 
in approaching and conducting this course 
—the first adult Accident Prevention course 
to be offered to a high school age group in 
Milwaukee — are interesting. Red Cross In- 
structor Bill Ackmann, a member of the 
Concordia faculty, reports that he first took 
pains to outline the objectives of the course 
in his own mind and that he conceived the 
primary purpose to be ‘the development of 
a sense of responsibility on the part of each 
student for the prevention of accidents in 
his own environment.’ The course was con- 
ducted over a two-month period, with at 
least eight hours devoted by each student 
to practical projects outside the classroom. 
Every building on the campus, including 
dormitories, dining hall, hospital, and gym- 
nasium, was surveyed from basement to 
chimney, and written reports were sub- 
mitted. Leroy C. Rincker, president of the 
college, declared: “The course fills a very 
definite need, especially in the life of grow- 
ing and developing youth.’ Students have 
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become more conscious of maintenance 
costs and are helping to keep them at a 
minimum.” 

“The Adolescent Child” was the topic on 
which Professor Jenne spoke to the P. T. A. 
of John Dewey Junior High in suburban 
West Allis on Feb. 2. Professor Jenne dis- 
cussed “Balanced Living” at the Feb. 27 
meeting of the Concordia College Ladies’ 
Aid Society. ©. C. R: 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


On Sunday afternoon, Feb. 8, the corner- 
stone of the new administration building 
was laid before an audience of over four 
hundred. The service was conducted by 
the Rev. Frank A. Haedicke, First Vice- 
President of the California and Nevada 
District. The Rev. Martin Zagel of Calvary 
Church, Portland, Oreg., delivered the 
sermon. The cornerstone rites were in the 
hands of Professor Emest F. Scaer. The 
completed structure will be dedicated in 
June and will be ready for occupancy in 
the fall. 

For the first time in their history the two 
Pacific Coast Concordia basketball teams 
met on the hardwood. In January the Oak- 
land varsity were the guests of the Port- 
land team, and a month later the latter 
played the California quintet. Ten boys 
from each school were chosen to make the 
trip. Students and faculty of both schools 
were well satisfied with the splendid re- 
ception accorded their respective teams. 
Who won? The scores are only incidental, 
though Oakland won both games. The 
gruesome details will be left to our Portland 
correspondent. | Pe 


St. Paut’s CoLLEcE 
Concorp1A, Mo. 


At a meeting with the Committee on Col- 
leges, held in St. Louis Feb. 16, final ar- 
rangements were made for detailed plans 
and awarding of bids for the new Adminis- 
tration Building. 

The Executive Board of the St. Paul’s 
College Association made plans at its last 
meeting to carry out the resolution of the 
Association to provide typewriters and desks 
for a typing course at St. Paul’s College. 
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Almost $500 has thus far been raised 
through the solicitation of students. 

The debate team has been active during 
the past month. On Jan.16 and 17 the 
squad won seven out of twelve debates in 
a tournament sponsored by the High School 
of Atchison, Kans. (teams from three States 
participating). On Feb. 21 the squad won 
the Sub-District Tournament of the Mis- 
souri High School Debaters League. 

Richard Baepler, high school senior, won 
the American Legion District Oratorical 
Contest held gn Sedalia March 15. 

The high school basketball team has had 
a fine season, climaxed by the winning of 
the Odessa tournament for the second con- 
secutive year. 

The Board of Control accepted the re- 
signation of Mr. Louis Pinkepank with 
regrets. Mr. Pinkepank, who served faith- 
fully since 1927, asked to be relieved be- 
cause of advanced age and ill health. 
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ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
Austin, TEx. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Hirschi, members of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church in Wichita Falls, 
Tex., announced on Feb. 18 that they would 
give $75,000 to construct a building at Con- 
cordia College in Austin, Tex. 

The $75,000 will be used to erect the 
Hirschi Memorial Library on Concordia’s 
campus. Preliminary plans for the new 
building call for a stack room housing 
12,000 books, a large reading room seating 
75 students, smaller reading rooms, a librar- 
ian’s workshop, and administrative offices. 
The Hirschi gift will also cover the cost of 
furnishing the library with standard library 
equipment. Construction will begin as soon 
as working drawings have been prepared 
and bids have been received. 

The erection of Hirschi Memorial Library 
will enable Concordia to accommodate a 
considerably larger number of students. 
Practically the entire first floor of Kilian 
Hall will be available for dormitory pur- 
poses. Mr. and Mrs. Hirschi’s generosity 
have made it possible for Concordia to em- 
bark upon a larger program of service in 
training future pastors and teachers. 

G. J. B. 
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ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CANADA 


Mr. Edgar W. Buenger of Rochester, 
Minn., member of Synod’s Board for Higher 
Education and an architect by profession, 
paid us a welcome visit during the last three 
days of January. 

A letter from a former student, who is 
now a successful florist in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, contained the following mag- 
nanimous offer: “Tell me what kind of 
flowers you want this summer for your 
beautiful grounds, and I shall send you 
100 dozen plants in time for spring 
planting.” 

The modernization of our college kitchen 
is nearly completed. Within the last year 
or two we purchased a mixmaster, a potato 
peeler, a gas bake oven, a dishwasher, and 
a gas range —all from the War Assets Cor- 
poration at extremely low prices and in ex- 
cellent condition. 

On Feb. 18 Miss Marvelyn Schwermann, 
a graduate of Concordia’s high school de- 
partment, joined the staff as part-time in- 
structor and office secretary. 

Regular offerings are gathered once a 
week by the students in their morning 
chapel services. Some thirty dollars are 
sent away every month for European relief. 

In a restaurant a policeman addressed one 
of our co-eds: 

“Are you working in the city?” 

“No; I am going to school.” 

“Which school?” 

“Concordia College.” 

“Then you know religion. We have 
some young boys in the police station who 
are very much in need of religion. They 
will stay, there for several weeks. Don’t you 
want to give them a few lessons?” 

The co-ed accepted the offer; and twice 
a week, after iron doors had closed behind 
her, three young lads listened attentively 
to her stories about Jesus. One youngster 
even began to confide to her: “I always 
wanted to go to Sunday school, but my 
parents wouldn’t let me. Once I sneaked 
away and went anyhow. When I got home, 
my dad gave me a good licking.” 

“Tears began to roll down his cheeks,” 
reported the co-ed, “and we both had a 
good cry.” Ss. 
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BOARD FOR 
PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


Participation of the Walther League 
and the Board for Young People’s Work 
in the Conference on Bible Study 

and the Co-ordinating Council 

Through an unfortunate oversight the 
participation of the Walther League and the 
Board for Young People’s Work in the Con- 
ference on Bible Study held Dec. 5, 1947, 
and the meeting of the Co-ordinating Coun- 
cil on Dec. 6, 1947, were not reported. The 
Walther League was represented by Prof. 
O. H. Theiss and Rev. A. R. Kretzmann, 
and the Board for Young People’s Work by 
Rev. Clarence Peters. 

Both groups have made impressive con- 
tributions to the furtherance of Synod’s 
Bible Study Program and the development 
of an integrated program. 


The Teacher in the Parish 

The request of the joint Nebraska Boards 
and the Seward Faculty to inaugurate a 
comprehensive survey to determine current 
trends, needs, and practices in relation to 
teacher training was discussed at length. 
Since this matter properly belongs to the 
responsibilities of the Board for Higher 
Education, the Board for Parish Education 
urged them to take the initiative in the 
matter and promised to co-operate in the 
survey. 
Intermediate and Upper Grade Textbooks 
in Religion 

The February, 1948, issue of LurHErRaN 
EpucaTion reported the recommendations 
of the Findings Committee on this matter. 
As a preliminary step the Board appointed 
the following committee on specific ob- 
jectives in religious instruction: Wm. A. 
Kramer, L. G. Bickel, and S. J. Roth. This 
committee is also to take up the preliminary 
study of suggestions on using the Bible in 
the elementary schools. 


Text on Administration and Supervision 
of Parish Education in a Lutheran 
Congregation 

The recommendation of the Textbook 
Advisory Committee that a text on this 
subject be published was considered by the 
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Board for Parish Education. It was felt 
that such a textbook could be used in re- 
ligious education courses in the teachers’ 
colleges and the seminaries and that edu- 
cational leaders in congregations might also 
find it helpful. The Executive Secretary 
was asked to do the necessary preliminary 
work on this project. Contact has been 
established with the teachers’ colleges and 
the seminaries to obtain their reactions and 
suggestions to the problem. 


Survey of School Costs in Congregations 
with Fewer than 300 Communicants 


The study of one-room schools was the 
first major project of the Board for Parish 
Education in the matter of reaching our 
goal in school enrollment. As a second 
major step Mr. A. C. Stellhorn is making 
a survey of existing schools in congrega- 
tions having less than 300 communicants. 
To reach our goal in school enrollments we 
must establish more schools. There are pos- 
sibilities. Since 3,199 out of a total of 
5,355 congregations in Synod have fewer 
than 300 communicants, it is evident that 
we must look to the smaller congregations 
to establish a good many of these schools. 
The object of Mr. Stellhorn’s survey is to 
show what small congregations are doing in 
the matter of maintaining schools and what 
financial cost is involved. It is hoped that 
many congregations will be stimulated to 
consider the possibility of following the 
example of other small congregations in 
establishing and maintaining Lutheran 
schools. 


Progress Report on Workshops for 
One-Room Schools 

Mr. Wm. A. Kramer reported a fine spirit 
of co-operation on the part of the colleges 
and superintendents with respect to the 
workshop on one-room schools that will be 
held at River Forest from July 19 to 23. 
It is hoped that the workshop will be of 
assistance to existing one-room schools and 
will encourage the establishment of others 
on a sound basis. It may well be that spe- 
cial materials will be needed for the one- 
room school, and the workshop should as- 
sist in clarifying these possible needs. 
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Sunday School by Mail 

This project was presented to the Epiph- 
any Missions Conference by the Rev. H. 
A. Mayer, Assistant Secretary of Missions. 
Representatives of the Board for Missions 
in North and South America, the Lutheran 
Hour, Concordia Publishing House, and the 
Board for Parish Education have discussed 
the carrying out of this project. 

The Board for Parish Education was 
asked to participate in the venture by pro- 
ducing the weekly lessons which are to be 
based on the regular Sunday School Quar- 
terlies. "The special sheets for the Sunday 
School by Mail project are to. include some 
devotional material, exercises, test ques- 
tions, and the like. The Board for Parish 
Education has agreed to produce these 
materials. It has not yet been decided 
when the project will be put into operation, 
but announcements will be forthcoming as 
soon as the co-operating groups have 
reached a decision. It was felt that this 
project would be generally useful to families 
living at some distance from established 
churches and also helpful as a missionary 
project in attempting to reach the millions 
of boys and girls having no church af- 
filiation. 


Bible Study Program 


The poster and the accompanying tract 
for the Bible Study Program have now 
been completed and will be made avail- 
able to congregations. In every section of 
Synod there is apparent a high degree of 
interest in the Bible Study Program adopted 
by the Centennial Convention. The poster 
and the tract which are available for gen- 
eral distribution through the Publicity De- 
partment of Synod should do much to 
heighten this interest. Rev. O. E. Feucht 
has completed the congregational manual 
for the Bible Study Program, and this de- 
tailed book of suggestions for the local 
congregation will soon be available. 


Christian Day School Film 


The Board for Parish Education acted 
favorably on the resolution of the Confer- 
ence of Educational Executives that en- 
couraged and petitioned the production of 
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a promotional sound film on the Christian 
day school. Since the Board for Visual 
Education must take the initiative in this 
matter, the Board for Parish Education 
promised its co-operation in the venture and 
urged the production of the film. 

A. L, MILLER 


PROTESTANTS SEEK TO BAR 
NUNS FROM DAKOTA PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Seventy-four Roman Catholic nuns, 
dressed in their usual garb, taught in 
various North Dakota public schools in the 
school year ending last July 1, according to 
a statement issued by the North Dakota De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

The Protestants don’t like that, to say the 
least. The North Dakota Committee on 
Separation of Church and State is preparing 
a referendum measure “prohibiting teachers 
in public schools from wearing any garb 
denoting religious order or denomination.” 

The announcement of this measure drew 
criticism from Roman Catholic Bishop Vin- 
cent J. Ryan of the Bismarck Diocese. “It 
is regrettable,” said he, “that a religieus 
issue should be introduced into the politics 
of the State. The legislation is clearly aimed 
at the Catholic sisters who are teaching in 
some of our schools.” 

The Roman Catholics claim that in many 
places nuns are teaching only because it is 
impossible to get any other quabified 
teachers. “This measure,” they say, “would 
exclude some 75 qualified teachers at a 
time when many schools in North Dakota 
are closed because of a lack of teachers of 
any kind.” 

Lutheran Standard (Feb. 14, 1948), p. 4 


SUPREME COURT RULING IN 
OKLAHOMA LAW SCHOOL CASE 


This ruling requires that schools and col- 
leges provide equal opportunities to all ap- 
plicants regardless of race, at the time these 
opportunities are available to any one group. 
The effect of this ruling will be to open up 
graduate schools or create graduate study 
opportunities for Negroes. 

The University of Delaware, which prac- 
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tices segregation, has already decided to ad- 
mit Negro students to those courses which 
are not available for them at the State’s 
Negro college. The University of Arkansas 
also decided to admit Negroes to its grad- 
uate and professional schools. Other reper- 
cussions of the Court’s ruling will continue 
for many months. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


The Colorado District edition of the Lu- 
theran Witness (Jan. 27, 1948) reports that 
a Sunday school teacher in Salida, Colo., 
pays $5.00 a month rent for a building, so 
that she can have a place to instruct a class 
of children on Sunday. 

Trinity Lutheran School, Hyattsville, Md., 
was dedicated in December. The school 
had been opened in September, 1944, in 
the basement of Trinity Church at Mount 
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Rainier with an enrollment of 80 children 
in seven grades. Because of more favor- 
able conditions the school was moved to 
adjoining Hyattsville, where the new build- 
ing, including site and equipment, repre- 
sents a cost of $100,000. Four large class- 
rooms are completely furnished. The audi- 
torium has a large stage and is equipped 
for basketball. The basement provides a 
workshop, a game room, and a press room. 
At present the school has an enrollment of 
143 pupils and a staff of four teachers. 

The real wages of Chinese teachers have 
dropped something like 90 per cent from 
the level of 1937. The plight of most 
Chinese professors is such that they are 
forced to hold a second job in addition to 
their regular teaching schedule. Many have 
already sold their books, clothing, and other 
pre-war possessions, and are heavily in debt. 


A TuHoucut ror NaTionaLt Music Week. — We believe that the office of 
music in Christian worship is a sacred obligation before the Most High. 


We believe that they who are set as choirmasters and as organists in the 
house of God ought themselves to be persons of devout conduct, teaching the 
ways of earnestness to the choirs committed to their charge. 


We believe that the unity of purpose and fellowship of life between min- 
isters and choirs should be everywhere established and maintained. 

We believe that at all times and in all places it is meet, right and our 
bounden duty to work and to pray for the advancement of Christian worship 
in the holy gifts of strength and nobleness; to the end that the Church may 
be purged of her blemishes, that the minds of men may be instructed, that 
the honor of God’s house may be guarded in our time and in the times to come. 

Wherefore we do give ourselves with reverence and humility to these en- 
deavors, offering up our works and our persons in the name of Him without 
whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy. Amen.—The American Guild of 


Organists. 


Wuat Asout Exemption oF Divinity STUDENTS FROM MiuiTary SERVICE? 
The Selective Service headquarters has released figures showing that the 
exemption of divinity students from the draft did not cause a rush of young 


men to the seminaries during 


the war years. 


Compiling figures from the 


reports of 561 recognized theological schools, Selective Service says that these 
schools were gaining in enrollment during the three years preceding the war 


at a rate of three or four per cent a year. 
rate of increase dropped to one per cent. 


During the next four years this 
Immediately after the war the in- 


crease rose to five per cent in 1946—47, to fifteen per cent above the 1941 


enrollment. 


There are 10,431 veterans enrolled in seminaries; 8,973 in 294 


Protestant schools, 1,392 in 231 Roman Catholic schools, and 66 in 16 Jewish 
schools. — Lutheran Standard (Feb. 14, 1948), p. 2. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Edited by Epwin J. WisracHT 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of these books available 
to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Albert G. Huegli, John W. Klotz, W. O. Kraeft, Theodore Kuehnert, Albert 
V. Maurer, Richard T. Rohlfing, Alfred F. Schmieding, Martin Wessler. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


BIBLE HISTORY REFERENCES. Explanatory Notes on the Advanced Bible History. 
Vol. II. New Testament Series. Revised and Enlarged. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. By F. Rupprecht. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1947. 639 pages. 
$3.00. 

These valuable References have been extensively revised and considerably enlarged. 
The new edition shows conformity to the 1948 Concordia edition of Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism, the Advanced Bible History (1986 edition), and the Lutheran Hymnal (1941 
edition). All engaged in religious education will find this handbook almost indispensable 
and agree that the Church owes a debt of gratitude to the late Doctor F. Rupprecht for this 
scholarly piece of work. TK: 


GROWING UP WITH JESUS. By A. C. Mueller. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1948. 166 pages. $2.50. 

A manual for parents and teachers of children three to four years old. The first section 
lays the basis for training derived from psychology and education in the light of Biblical 
principles. Further guidance and direction are given in the section “Teaching the Course.” 
In Section Three there are 52 Bible stories grouped under twelve units, each of which has 
special directions and helps. A fourth section outlines a plan for conducting the Nursery 
Department. ; 

For years there has been a critical need of materials designed to guide and help parents 
of pre-school-age children to begin the task of Christian education. In Growing Up with 
Jesus Pastor Mueller has made a notable contribution toward meeting this need. A sincere 
effort has been made to fuse the principles of education and psychology with the precepts 
of the Bible. Even though one may not agree in all details with the result of this fusion, 
thousands of parents and teachers will thank the author for his helpful suggestions. 

W.O.K. 
EDUCATION 
TEACHING AS A CAREER. By Benjamin W. Frazier. Bulletin No. 11. Washington: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1947. 48 pages. 15 cents. 


An excellent booklet on teaching as a career. While teaching in the Lutheran Church 
has been promoted in our own bulletin, this present publication covers the entire field of 


public education and teaching. Its purpose is to give information to young people about 
the choice of a career. A. V.M. 


DYNAMICS IN LEARNING. By Nathaniel Cantor. Buffalo, N. Y.: Foster and Stewart 
Publishing Corporation, 1947. 282 pages. $3.00. 

This book is a radical departure from tradition in its analysis of what is meant by a 

“highly skilled professional teacher.” An answer is attempted for several basic questions: 

What happens when students and teachers meet in a classroom in the teaching-learning 
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process? Do teachers really help students to develop, or do they increase fears, anxieties, 
and timidities which students bring to the classroom? Does traditional teaching occur in 
a wilderness of waste logic, and does most learning consist of verbal ping-pong? What is 
the source of dissatisfaction in education felt by so many teachers, parents, and students? 


A.V. M. 
THEORIES OF LEARNING. By Emest R. Hilgard. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1948. 409 pages. $3.75. 


There are many theories of learning proposed by psychologists. In fact, the problem 
of learning is a central topic in American psychology. The present book provides in one 
place an introduction to the major theories of learning which are current in the psychological 
research field today. : ‘ 


ARITHMETIC 1947, Compiled and Edited by G. T. Buswell. Number 63. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, October, 1947. 73 pages. $1.50. 

This monograph consists of seven papers, or articles, presented at the Second Annual 
Conference on Arithmetic at the University of Chicago last summer. The brief articles 
cover the essentials of teaching arithmetic in the elementary and junior high school grades. 
They are stimulating and emphasize the practical aspects of teaching. Clarity of style 
and compactness of thought are outstanding characteristics of this publication. | T.K 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE CLASSROOM. By H. Edmund Bullis and Emily 
E. O'Malley. Wilmington, Del.: Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 1947. 
222 pages. $3.00. 

Teaching is a person-to-person process. In this process a mature individual must deal 
with many immature individuals. The human-relations, or personal, aspect of teaching 
is probably the most vital but also the least well performed aspect of teaching. This book 
presents a beginning in guidance toward actual mental-hygiene technique in the classroom. 

A. V.M. 
MEASURING AND GUIDING INDIVIDUAL GROWTH. By Ben O. Wood and Ralph 
Haefner. New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1948. 535 pages. $4.60. 

In many areas there is doubt concerning the effectiveness of American schools. It is 
believed by many that three interrelated phases of education need more attention in order 
to improve instruction. These three phases of education are individual differences, measur- 
ing instruments, and guidance. This volume attempts to deal with these three phases 
as interrelated areas, each of which is required to complete the educational pattern. 

A. V.M. 
PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE. By Luella Cole and John 
J. B. Morgan. New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1947. XI and 416 pages. 
$3.50. 

This book “deals with human development from early childhood to the later adolescent 
years.” It is a fusion of Morgan’s Child Psychology and Cole’s Psychology of Adolescence. 
‘A careful and comprehensive study of the modern literature on child development. The 
book shows the influence of the penetrating insight of the late Dr. Morgan, who was one 
of America’s most interesting writers in the field of child psychology. A.F. S. 


ZEAL FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, a special issue of School Life. Vol. 30, No. 5. 
Washington: U.S. Office of Education, February, 1948. Single copy 10 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents. 

This is propaganda, but the kind we need. Too long have Americans sat back com- 
placently enjoying their heritage without doing anything about it. But now there are 
dangerous philosophies abroad and at home which would wreck our very foundations. The 
threat of Communism — yes, of Fascism, too,—is so imminent that we need to become 
aroused to a revitalizing of our system if it is to survive. And education can play an 
important part in safeguarding what we enjoy if it becomes aware of its responsibilities. 
That’s the reason for this special issue of School Life. 

Most significant to educators is Commissioner Studebaker’s article on the challenge of 
Communism to American education. He gives a practical program of action for the schools 
which would incorporate further emphasis on civic education, the development of demo- 
cratic attitudes, the broadening of the social studies curriculum, and more thorough training 
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of teachers in use of democratic classroom practices as well as the theories of democracy. 
Mr. Dirksen, Illinois member of the U.S. House, shows the advance ef Communism in 
Europe. Texas Representative Patman insists that Fascism is still a threat through our 
loose tax laws. There are also other articles by the Citizens Federal Committee on Educa- 
tien (“Education for a Free Society”), Prof. George Counts of Columbia University (“The 
Challenge of Societ Education”), and Ambassador Warren Austin (“Hopes for Peace 
Through the United Nations”). An article entitled “Duty of Teachers” includes a digest 
of State laws requiring instruction in American history and other civic indoctrination courses 
which should be of significance to every elementary and high school instructor. A. G. H. 


HOW TO INCREASE READING ABILITY. By Albert J. Harris. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., Second Edition, 1947. XXI and 581 pages. $4.00. 


“A Guide to Diagnostic and Remedial Methods.” 

A new and enlarged edition of the volume first published in 1940. A comprehensive 
treatise of the problems of reading instruction from the point of view of both the regular 
class instruction as well as remedial reading, taking into account recent studies and 
developments. Au.Fas; 


MusIc 


MASTERS OF THE KEYBOARD. By Willi Apel. Cambridge, Mass. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. 823 pages. $5.00. 

When a man of mature judgment, erudite and exacting in his study and evaluation of 
source material, sets for himself the task of tracing through the centuries the development 
of keyboard music; when he gives twenty years of his life to the pursuit of this task, the 
result of his findings should be the production of a study the conclusions of which are 
unassailable. Masters of the Keyboard is that kind of a study. 

Dr. Apel, well-known musicologist and author of The Notation of Polyphonic Music, 
the Harvard Dictionary of Music, and other works, in his book Masters of the Keyboard 
traces the development of keyboard music from its earliest beginnings to the present day. 
Harpsichord, clavichord, organ, and piano literature —all these sources have been sifted, 
compared, weighed, and evaluated. In presenting his conclusions the author has selected 
more than 140 musical illustrations, of which more than 70 are printed in full. 

For the student of music, amateur or professional, who is interested in the development 
of keyboard music, this book is a “must.” sR. FR 


History 


THE SOUTH DURING RECONSTRUCTION. 1865—1877. By E. Merton Coulter. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1947. 426 pages. $5.00. 


As Volume VIII of the proposed ten-volume set to be published under the general title 
of A History of the South by Louisiana State University and the Littlefield Fund for 
Southern History at the University of Texas, this excellent analysis of the dark and tragic 
era in Southern history is a comprehensive account. Mr. Coulter, one of the editors of 
the general series, is a distinguished professor with numerous writings about the Southern 
States to his credit. His experienced literary hand provides a smooth-flowing style to this 
study of reconstruction which probes not only into the familiar political and economic pat- 
tern, but into the social and cultural aspects as well. As the author states in his preface, “the 
point of view set forth in this work is the South during Reconstruction — not Reconstruction 
in the South.” 

It is the story of the daily lives of small people, the reawakening of agriculture and 
education, the readjustment of minds and emotions. It is also a sympathetic interpretation 


of the South in its critical days, handled with scholarly attention to sources and detail. 


A. G. H. 


STEVENS THOMSON MASON. By Kent Sagendorph. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company, Inc., 1947. 447 pages. $4.75. 


This is the story of a “misunderstood patriot” whose brilliant career in the politics of 
Jackson’s era has now almost been forgotten. By a freak, Mason became territorial gov- 
ernor of Michigan. By his own ability and idealism he fashioned a State, championed it 
in the comic-opera Toledo War, and fought an incredible battle to win admission to the 
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Union of the new State of Michigan. His ill treatment at the hands of his countrymen 
lends a tragic note to what is otherwise a dramatic story of Midwestern frontier days. 
A,.G, H. 
THE GREAT SALT LAKE. By Dale L. Morgan. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1947. 482 pages. $3.75. 


As the first volume of the American Lakes Series to present the story of a Western 
lake, Mr. Morgan’s book maintains the high literary value and scholarly craftsmanship of 
the earlier volumes. The romantic history of the Great Salt Lake and its environment is 
a real American saga, and its account is expertly handled in this regional study. A. G. H. 


SocroLocy 


THE COMMUNITY IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. By John A. Kinneman. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Co., 1947. 450 pages. $3.75. 


Usually urban and rural sociology are treated separately, but Mr. Kinneman here at- 
tempts! to trace elements common to both and show their interrelationships. This should 
therefore be a useful text for combined courses treating both city and rural group living. 
Filled with illustrative graphs and tables, it is also an informative source to the lay reader 
who wants to become better informed about a dominant form of American group organi- 
zation. A. G. H. 

ECONOMICS 
ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Emest L. Bogart and 


Donald L. Kemmerer. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 836 pages. 
$4.50. 


Since its first appearance in 1907 Economic History of the American People has been 
frequently revised, in order to keep it not only the oldest, but perhaps the best of the texts 
in its field. This edition is a thorough revision, which takes into account the changes 
wrought by the recent war. For those unfamiliar with it, the book traces the historical 
development of our economic system from colonial times to the present. Particularly well 
done are chapters on trusts, manufactures, and finance. A final chapter, new in this 
revision, gives an interesting analysis of social progress since 1860 in the light of economic 
data. A. G. H. 

SCIENCE 


THE SCIENTISTS SPEAK. Edited by Warren Weaver. New York: Boni and Gaer, 
1947. 3869 pages. $3.75. 

The eighty-one articles which make up this book were originally radio addresses de- 
livered during the intermissions on the New York Philharmonic broadcasts. Their authors 
are all prominent in their own fields. Topics covered include all the fields of science. 
A conscious effort has been made to avoid technical language. A valuable book to brin 
you up to date in theoretical science and science as applied to industrial processes an 
medicine. Wek 


SCIENCE IN PROGRESS. Edited by George A. Baitsell. Fifth Series. New Haven: 
Yale Press, 1947. 353 pages. $5.00. 


A series of ten articles on recent progress in various areas of science. The authors of 
the various articles are research authorities in their fields. Most of the articles are in the 
field of the biological sciences. More than an average knowledge of science is required 
to appreciate fully these articles. J. W. K. 

HEALTH 


YOU. By Dorothy Baruch, Elizabeth Montgomery, and W. W. Bauer. Illustrated by Clara 
Emst and Felix Traugott. “Health and Personal Development Series.” New York: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1948. 288 pages. $1.48. 

You ought to examine You if you are ready to select a textbook to assist you in teaching 
health at the fifth grade level. It is the fifth in a series of books which treats areas of 
personal development, such as emotional reactions, social behavior, and mental hygiene 
in addition to the purely physical aspects of health. The illustrations are spe 
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RECENT ARTICLES 


“SOME THINGS THAT EVERY CHAIRMAN SHOULD KNOW.” By Walter Weir. 
N.E.A. Journal, February, 1948, p. 103. 

Fifteen basic rules, aay stated. Very profitable for those who do not want to be 

chairmen of the “bored.” Make a copy for yourself, and pass it on to your society ear 


“EXPERTS ADVISE ON BUILDING.” By A. V. Overn. The Nation’s Schools, Feb- 
ruary, 1948, pp. 40—41. 

Among the suggestions given: 1. Separate heating circuits will save fuel if facilities are 
to be used independently in the evening. 2. Use of controlled artificial light will permit 
lower ceilings and reduce building costs. 8. “Desks should be light in color.” 4. A touch 
of color functions as seasoning for food. 5. “A building should be consumed in | ee 


“SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES.” By Sister M. Willemyn. The Catholic School Journal, 
February, 1948, p. 41. 

The school library must be a passageway in teaching the child intelligent use of the 
public library — an institution to serve the pupil after formal education stops. To divert the 
child’s reading interest from comics during vacation months, summer reading programs, 
contests, coPecitine hours, should be scheduled. Loan collections from public libraries 
are indispensable. M. W. 


In School Arts, February, 1948. Pages 183-216. 

_ Of the many valuable articles in this issue, three especially should be of interest to the 
busy teacher who needs easy-to-prepare creative-art projects. “Mural Painting” suggests 
simple rules to follow in combining the efforts of the entire group. “Rubber Cement in 
the Art Room” suggests the many possibilities of using this cement resulting in clean, 
unwrinkled work. “Glass for Transparencies” tells of a most novel idea in working broken 
colored glass into beautifully designed colored transparencies. Each issue of School Arts 
is “packed” with ideas for the teacher interested in creative art. M. W. 


+ 
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A. H. Kramer, guest editorial writer, as- GertrupE DorpERLEIN, kindergarten teach- 
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EsTHER FEDDERSEN, instructor in the de- School, Houston, Tex. 
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theran High School, St. Louis, Mo. Mann J. Nes, Executive Secretary of the 
aes Board for Higher Education. 
Watter E. Bex, principal of Peace Lu- 
theran School, Antigo, Wis. Wm. A. Kramer, Assistant Secretary of 
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theran Child Welfare School at Addison, 
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